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REV. ALONZO H,. QUINT, DD. 
Born March 22, 1828; died Nor, 4, 18%. 


O they not tell of some Eastern custom wherein one desirous of testing the future lighted a taper and fixed 
D it upon a little support, which in the night should float down a slowly moving stream? And if the light was 
still burning when the taper passed around some distant point of land in the river which must hide it from sight i 
then the prophecy was full of joy. What does that land point signify, beyond which sight cannot penetrate, but i 
into which the light may pass unquenched and steady?—Dr. (Quint, in an article entitled Sealed Orders, in The 


Congregationalist of June 14, 1894. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





12 November 1896 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT: 


BEING THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING FOR 1896. 
$y Henry VAN Dyke, D. D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), Pustor of the Brick Church, New York; author of “ Tae Reality of Religion,’’ 


“S ory of the Psalms,” “ Little Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 


“The book will also teach students of theology how best to present to doubting minds the ideas which to themselves are eternal verities.””—//ome Journal. 


“ The special characteristics of Dr. Van Dyke’s treatmert are three: 


intense modernity—a recognition of the actual present as affecting questions which are as old 


as Christianity; intense sy a lla the intrusion of his own, but the quick recognition of the fact that these are not abstract topics, but questions vitally personal to 


every reader.— The Evangelist, N. 
NEARLY READY, 
THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 

By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean «f Canter: ury, tbe Rev. RoB- 
ERT F, Horton, ARTHUR G, PEAKE, M.A, Prof. WALTER F, 
ADENEY, tbe Very Rev W. H. FREMANTL E Dean of Ripon, the 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, the Rev. Frank C. PoRTER and 
the Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 12mo, cloth. 


THE PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

By the Rev. Lyman AsBBott, Rev. FRANCIS BROWN, Rev. GEORGE 
MaTuEson, Rev. Marcus Dopps RKrv. A. U. MCGIFFERT. tle 
Very Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE. Prof ApotpH Harnack Rev. 
A. M. FArrRBAIRN, Rev. TI. T. MuNGER, Rev. A. V.G. ALLEN and 
the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR. 12m0, cioth, $1 25. 





NEW VOLUME, 


HISTORY, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS; 


Or, Israel and the Nations. By James Freperick McCurpy, 
Ph.D.,LL VU. Vol. 2. To tne Fall of Nineveh. 8vo, cloth, $3 00, 


‘et. 
Already Publ shed. Vol. I. Tothe Downfallcf Samaria. 8vo0, $3 00, net. 
The Third Vvlume will appear early in 1897. 


* Such a work has long been needed, and it is a matter of congratulation tha 
itis now at hand.”—New York Observer. 

“The author of this work has given us a scholarly, carefully prepared and 
valuable study of the written and monumental records containing the history of 
Israel.”’— Herald and Presbyter. 

“4 work which American scholarship has just reason to feel proud of. Itisa 
notable contribution to an important subject. It is to be heartily recommended 
to the general pubiic as a very useful compen: ‘ium. For Bible readers aud Bible 
students alike it is an invaluable guide.”’— Vew World. 


New Volume. Now Ready. Contains the International Sunday School Lessons for the last quarter of the Year. 


’ 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 

A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Serirs 
Edited with an Introduction by KicHARD G. MouLTon, M.A. (Camb.), Pu, VD. (Penn) Professor of Literature in English in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or in paste grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 

THE KINGS-—Bible History, Part 1V.: The Chosen Nation under a Secular Government side by side with a Theocracy.—Books of 


If. Samuel, I. ard II. Kings. 
ALREADY 


PUBLISHED. 


GENESIS-—Bible History, Part I.: Formation of the | THE PROVE BS-—A Miscellany of Sayings and| THE BOOK OF JOB-—A Dramatic Poem in 


Chosen Nation. Ready. 


THE EXODUS—Bible History, Part II.: Migration 
of the Chosen Nation to the Land of Prumise.—Look 
of Exodus, with Leviticus and Numbers. 

THE JUDGES-—Bible History, Part Ill: The 
Chosen Nation in Its Efforts towards Secular Govern- 
ment.—Books of Joshua, Judges, I. Samuel, Mystery of Life. 

“The usefulness and value of this series is well shown in the skillful editing 
and helpful presentation of this particular book of the Bible.”—The Congregation- 
alist, Boston. 


Observations of Life. 


**We welcome the new series most heartily, since, notwithstanding it ‘does not 
touch matters of devotion and theology.’ it strips the Books of Wisdom of their 
‘medieval and anti-literary form by which our current Bible allows them to be 
obscured,’ and thus makes their wonderful ethical insight all the more appre-ia- 
ble.’—Biblical World. 


Poems embodying Isolated Observations of Life. 
ECCLESIASTICU S—A Miscellany including 
longer compositions, stitl embodying only Isolated DEUTFRONOM Y-—The Orations and Songs of 


which are emvodied Varying Solutions of the Mys- 
tery of Life. 


Moses, constituting his Farewell to the Peupe of 


ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON lerael. 
—Each isa Series of Connected Writings embodying, 
from different standpoints, a 


Solution of the Whole | BIBLICAL IDYLS—The Lyric Idy!l of Solomon’s 
Song and the Epic Idyls of Kuth, Esther and Totat. 


“It may almost be said that he (Professor Moulton) has inaugurated a new 
epoch in ible study, The scholars have been telling us for some years that the 
Bible is literature "Particular passages of beauty ip it have been pointed out, and 
some single books, such as Job and the Song of Songs, have been put in litera 
form and given a literary interpretation by special writers. But Professor Moul- 
tun is the first one, so far as I know, to deal with the whole Binle a a collection of 
literature, to discriminate between ‘literary study and historico-critical study, and 
to preseot the results of the former io such a fourm as to reuder them availab e to 
the ordinary English reader.”—Rer. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














7 DON’T BUY BOOKS 


TILL YOU GET OUR 


BARGAIN CATALOGUE. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 
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HAIL THE KING !-A new service of Scripture and 
Song by Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. Scents. 


hristmas Annual, No. 27.-Seven new, bright 


pie pl< 
jx 
Premium for New Subscribers 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST. ee 
A renewal and one new name, with $6.00 (the regular 
subscription price), entitles the old subscriber to ANY roone 
TWO BOOKS, the retail price of which is not over CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
$1.50 each. 








a 
>< Carols by favorite composers 4 cents. 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 7. - Eight 
pages admirable selections. 4 cents 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGEONY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East l4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars, 


A SUCCESSFUL S S. SINGING BOOK. 
‘¢Carmina for the 
Sunday-=School.”’ 


By LEWIS WARD MUDGE and HERBERT B. | 5¢24 30. fora Copy SAGRED SONGS NO. 1. 


TURNER; 293 Hymns, 293 ITunes, 248 Pages, long 

12mo0, cloth, $35.00 per hundred. 

“Well printed. moderate size and price, edited with 
rare wisdom and taste; full of rich, sweet tunes, with : 
strong harmonies and singable melodies.”—Rev. E. M. | 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 East 9thst., New York. 
FERGUSSON, Supt. of N. J. S. 8S. Ass'n. 3 

flready used in many leading Sunday Schools. Send 


CARLETON SCHOOL hg Aa Ry for circular and specimen Copy. 
eS and general course of study. Individual teach- A.S. Barnes & C Os, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Capture of Santa Claus.—Dr. "W. H. Doann’s 
recent Christmas Cantata. 30 cents. 
Christmas Chimes for Little Voices.—A very 
oy ae service by Mrs. W. F.CRaFTS and ut. P. “ain, 
indergarten featuresa special attraction, 6 cents. 


of the new book . 
By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 











The Messiah. 
Good Tidings. 





. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 
Miss S. D. Doremus 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


RE-OPENS OCTORER Ist. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 





5 cts.; 50 cts. per doz.; 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. The Great Light 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). y Lig A Lyon. 30 cts.; 


Anthems and Sheet 


Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


Christmas Music. 


Glory in the Highest. f 
Sunday-Schools. Hartsough & Fillmore. Beautiful 
new music. Recitations on separate sheet. Price, 
H.00 per loo, not prepaid. 

Santa Claus’ Reception. Gabriel's latest and 
best Cantata. 30 cts.; $3.00 per dozen, not prepaid. 
Si Sac red Cantata for Choirs, 40¢e 
$3.00 per doz., not prepaid. 
Music. Catalogues free. 
Fillmore Bros. 119 W. 6th St. € — o. 

or 40 Bible House, New York. 





Christmas Bells. 


three excelient Christmas services containing new 

p ‘es atures not found in others. Enclose 15e for sam- 
A Concert Exercise for , ples. Cantatas: Santa Claus and His Elves, Kose he, 
price 30c. music and libretto exc eedingly bright. Ex 
b amine the “Chinese Motion Song’’—Santa Claus and 
His Fairies, Rosche, for the entire school, 30c. San- 
ta Claus, Jr., Gabriel, for the young people, 30 cents' 
Santa Claus” Vision. Gabriel, for juveniles, 30c. Can- 
tatas for Adults:—The Prophet of Nazareth, Gabriel, 
Jerusalem, Gabriel, 30c. A 16 page catalogue, 
with music describing these cantatas, free. Rosche’s 
» Little Tot Songs, bds . 70c, cloth $1, illustrated. A 
} work of art. A book of sweetsongs. Very appro 
priate as an Xmas gift to your primary dept. Send@ 


3000980203092 32399 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


668 ORDERS IN 3 WEEKS;” “10 orders 
| Re 4 


in the year,”’ Terms free; outfit 30¢ ; money 
refunded. JAS. H. EARLE, Pub., Boston. tintin 


, 70 cts fora sample copy. GEO. F. ROSCHE é 
Co., Chicago, 940 W. Madison St., New York, 
‘#5 to $10 profit every day E. rd St. N. B.—Write for our list of improved 8 
8S, Records, Glass Books. ete. our pric es sare very low. 

















Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges 17th 


20,000 med. calls in "95. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CL ARK, A. M., M.D., Dean. (Send 
For Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut ‘Ave., ‘Boston, Mass. 


year opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. W D—trz E NEW ENGLAND 





PRIMER of dates previous 
to 1800. A fair erice will b- paid. Adaress Chas, 
HR. Magee, 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
and how to ind up Fascinating Sun- 
day School inment—all 10e. 
J. & P.B. MYELS. 85 John St., N. ¥. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: 


The Congregationalist, 1849. 
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D.D. 720 
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§ The Recorder founded 1816: The aadeapaal egationalis’, 1849, 


Published every 1+ Mie, 

At | Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECE(PTs' for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
ine: to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents < naate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 114 i ches Le the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contrac 
READING NOTICES, leaded soupareil, 
line, e2ch insertion, net. 


50 cents per 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 





TEACHERS. 


Satisfaction 
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life” in the first century. 
of Christ, so this book is intended to pror 


+ The plot isa 

Everybody Will Read It. gunalinntinie 
one. It is a 
story for both boys and girls, young and old. Its 
Oriental setting, with its descriptions of quaint 

9 irese and manners, beliefs, ete., gives it a fresh- 

$ ness and attractiveness all its own. It is the work 

3 of many months of careful thought and study. 


Price, 5 Cents. 





The book ha 
The cover is 








Sent on recei 





wow {| Our Christmas Gift Book for 1896 [rive | 
, READY RMAC OT A Bgs ? CENTS } 
nce | COMPANION BOOK TO “TITUS.” loo ooo or 


THE WRESTLER OF PHILIPPI 


By THE EMINENT STORY-wAriTeR, FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 


A tale of the times of the early followers of Jesus,and how they lived the “Christ- 
As * Titus” gav 


Ss ninety- six large pages, and is finely illustrated. 


Price, 56 cents per copy, postpaid, in any quantity desired. 


HOH @rQrO 


e the reader a picture of the life and times 
tray the life and times of the early Church. 


For the year 
Sunday School Lessons. {397 ou Son" 
day-school 
lessons are in the Acts and Epistles, and all are 
about the early Church. To study thesé lessons 
after having read this book will be a pleasure. It 
gives an insight into the manners and customs, 
polltice al, moral and spiritual life of those times. 








of heavy enameled paper, and printed in colors. 


pt of price to any address, 








TITUS: 


A COMRADE OF THE CROSS. 


One of the Grandest Books ever Written. 

Early in the year of 1894, the pavtiehers of this 
book, desiring to secure a Life of Christ of 
superior merit and special character, offered a 
prize of one thousand dollars for the best manu- 
script submitted. In response to the eall, three 
hundred and seventy-seven manuscripts were re- 
ceived, many of them of a high order of merit. 
The committee finally decided in favor of the 
work herewith mentioned. It was an immediate 
success, nearly a millione opies having been sold. 

Price, Pamphlet edition, 5 cents per copy. Full 
binding, #1. 00 per copy, prepaid to any address. 





Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 


By T. S. ARTHUR. 


THE COMPLETE WORK. 
5 CENTS PER COPY. 


We have now ready a new and complete edition 
of TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR Room, by T. 8S. Arthur, 
which has acquired a world-wide reputation as 
the most thrilling and powerfully written temper- 
ance story ever produced. The book comprises 
% large pages, with illustrations, and handsome 
paper cover. 

Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid, in any quanti- 
ties desired. 
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7 AND C. COOK PUBLISHING CO.,°° “sturex°* CHICAGO. 
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Aotice this to-day. This ad. will not appear again. 


§250 XMAS 
GOLD GIFTS. 


Who can form the sali number of words from the 
letters in EDITORS? You are smart enough to make 
fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you 
will receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more 
times than it appears in the word. No propernouns. No 
foreign words. bse any dictionary thatis standard. Use 
yiurals. Here is an example of the way to work it out: 
Sditors, edit, sot, dot, dots, to, etc. These words count. 
The publisher of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MIL- 
LER MONTHLY will pay £50.00 in gold to the person able 
to make the largest list of words from the letters in the 
word EDITORS; 825.00 for the second largest; $15.00 for 
the third; $10.00 forthe fourth; $5 00 for the twenty next 
largest, and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next largest 
lists. The above rewards are given free and without 
consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 
our handsome ladies’ mgazine, twenty eight pages, 112 
long columns. finely illustrated, all original matter, and 
long and short stories by the best authors; price ‘gl. 00 
eryear. It is necessary for you, to enter the contest, 

to send 12 two-cent stamps fora three-months’ trial! sub- 
scription with your list of words, and every person send- 

ing the 24 cents and a list of fifteen words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in addition 
to the magazine) of a large 192-page book, “‘ The Master 
of the Mine,” by Robert Buchanan, a remarkably fasci- 
nating love story. a guaranteed in every care 
or your money refunded Lists should be sent at once, 
and not later than Dec. 15 (contest extended, positively 
closes Dee. 15), 80 that the names of successful contest 

ants may be in the January issue, published in Decem- 
ber, and prizes mailed Dec, 20, in order that they may 
reach the winners before C bristmas. na publication 
has been established nine years. We refer you toany 
mercantile agency for our standing. Write now. Ad- 
dress J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple Court 


. Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


15TH SEASON. 


Our well known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 6 Packs, post-paid, 
for 83 45. 10 Packs, post-paid, 85.80. 


No. 1. For54 ets., 17 Xmas € ardsand Novelty. 
2. 44 ct«., 30 Fine Cards 
81 O08, 25 Xmas tC ardsand Booklet. 
1.05, 10 Bevutiful Calendars. 
** all different. 








cid 3. “ 
“ 4. cad 
“« & “* S4cts, 5 

“ 6 * ZF cts., 10 Suen Cards. 
“ @ * §4 ets., & Hooklets and Calendar. 
“6 &- “ @1.08, JF Artistic Booklets, etc. 

“ “< 54c., 15 Birthday Card« & 5 Booklets 
* 10. “ §4 cts., 25 Sunday School Cards. 
( Special Packets and lots made up to order. 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike 
For 54 ets , 25 Cards, no two alike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NOW READY. 


Rome of To-day and Yes= 
terday. 


The Pagan City. By Joun Dennizk, With 5 
maps and plans, and 58 foll-page illustra- 
tions from Roman photographs. 8vo, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, gilt top, $4 00. 


“This scholarly and valuable work first describes in 
a comprehensive chapter the Rome of today, and for 
the rest devotes itself entirely to its yesterday. Much 
historical matter is brought into the book, and no one 
can read it without adding to his know!ledge of what 
is really the most historic and splendid city of the 
ages.’’— Churchman. 


* 
An Uncrowned King. 

A Romance of High Politics. By Sypnry C. 
Grikr, author of ‘‘In Farthest Ind.’”’ 12mo, 
$1.50 
This story has, in the course of its publication as the 

serial of the year in Blackwood's, attracted no little 
attention for its keen insight into diplomatic possi- 
bilities, for the fresh humor shown in its situations and 
character studies, and for the dramatic power shown 
in the narrative. 


The Long Walls. 


An American Boy’s Adventures in Greece. 
A Story of Digginugs and Discovery, Tem- 
ples and Treasures. By ELpriparS. Brooks, 
author of “ Historic Boys,’ ‘* Great Men’s 
Sons,” etc., and Joun ALpen, formerly 
Member of the American School at Athens. 
Illustrated by George Barnes. 8vo, $1 50. 


About Children: 

What Men and Women Have Said. Compiled 
by Rost Porter. Uniform with ‘‘ About 
Women: What Men Have Said,’’ etc. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1 00 


Concerning Friendship: 
An Everyday Book. Compiled by Etiza 
ATKINS Stoneé. Uniform with ‘‘ About Men: 
What Women Have Said.”’ 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


The Second Madame. 


A Memoir of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse 
d’Orleans. By M. Louise McLAUGHLIN, 
author of ‘‘ China Painting,’ ‘* Pottery Deco- 
ration,” etc. With illustrated head-pieces. 
l6mo, $1 25. 


G.P. Putnam's Sons 


New York and London. 





Guaranteed. Full circulars on application. 
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Full of Bright Pictures. 





Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor. 


Radiant with Colors Beautiful and Bright! 


ALWAYS up to Date, Always Fresh, Always Breezy, and Pre-eminently the Brightest and Best Family Paper in the Wide Wide 
World, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Beautifully Printed in Many Bright and Cheerful Colors, Presents Weekly a Literary 
and Pictorial Treat, Surpassing in Originality, Uniqueness, Variety, and Attractiveness, the Brilliant Achievements of its Illustrious Past. 








Dr. TALMAGE’S Marvelous Sermons and | Pastor THOS. SPURGEON of London offers 
Stirring, Epigrammatic Editorials. Helpful Suggestions on “How to Make the 
IRA D. SANKEY Contributes every Week Most of Both Worlds.” 
Charming Music for the Home Circle. Rev. FRANK DE WITT TALMAGE, only 
AMELIA E. BARR has Written for us the Son of our Editor, Supplies some Interest- 
Brightest Serial Story of the Age. ing “Experiences of a Young Minister.” 
Hon. SELAH MERRILL, Eight Years U.S. | Gen. JOHN EATON Describes “Mormonism 
Consul in Jerusalem, will Supply Profusely of the Present Day,” Richly Illustrated. - 
Illustrated Articles on “ Modern Street Life | FANNY CROSBY, the Blind Poet, will 







































in the Holy City.” dictate the Story of some of her Famous 
P igs he xe Tio MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S “Home Hymns now Sung in every Land and in 
Talks with Mothers and Daughters.” every Tongue. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


A THOUSAND Beautiful PICTURES, a THOUSAND Helpful ANECDOTES. a THOUSAND Interesting QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, a 
THOUSAND SUGGESTIONS for Christian ENDEAVORERS, and a THOUSAND GOOD THINGS for Good People of all Ages Everywhere. 


Do You Want This Superb 1897 Library ? 


Of course you cannot shinai Appreciate the Exceptional Attractiveness of THE-CHRISTIAN HERALD until you have Enjoyed 
for awhile its Weekly Visits. It will make your Home so much Brighter and Happier 
that you will Heartily Thank us for having Induced you to Subscribe, and best of all, 
you will Never Again be without it. With a view of interesting you in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD we will on Receipt of only $3, send that Matchless Paper for One 
whole Year, 52 Times, and with it, All Charges Prepaid, this Superb 1897 Library. 


= = 10 Elegant Christmas Gifts 


. Titles and Authors of the 10 Charming Books Constituting our 1897 Library: 


































1. THE WEDDING RING, . s . T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
2. THE SECRET OF A HAPPY HOME, r ‘ Marion Harland. 
3. HOW TO SUCCEED, ‘ > See Swett Marden, M.D. 
4, RECITATIONS FOR 2OR THE SOCIAL CIRCLE, James Clarence Harvey. 
5. WINTER EVENING TALES, n . Amelia E. Barr. 
6. NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE 19TH CENTURY, J. Clark Ridpath, LL.D. 
7. HOLIDAY STORIES FOR THE YOUNG, + Margaret E. Sangster. 
8 THE LAND WE LIVE IN, . . ° . Henry Mann. 
9. THE FAIRY LAND OF SCIENCE, ° ° . Arabella B. Buckley. 








MINIATURE PICTURE OF 


The Christian Herald Library. 


ENTIRELY NEW-JUST OUT. 


10. MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS, .  .__ Louis Klopsch, Ph.D. 

This Magnificent Library consists of TEN SPLENDID BOOKS, 
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New World Pilgrims at Old World Shrines 


The Book 
of 
The Pilgrimage. 


An account of the remarkable tour of last 
summer to England and Holland under the 
auspices of THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED UNTIL 
DrEc. 1 AT $2.00 PER Copy—or, SECURELY 
PACKED AND DELIVERED POSTPAID, $2.25. 

AFTER DEC. 1 THE PRICE WILL BE $3.00. 
THE BOOK WILL NOT BE FOR SALE AT 
THE BOOKSTORES AND THERE ARE NO 
TRADE OR MINISTERIAL Discounts. THE 
PRICE WILL BE UNIFORMLY AS ABOVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE 
Is a sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy coated 
paper, wide margins, uncut edges, and bound in 
white parchment paper. The text is accompanied 
by over sixty illustrations, many of them full- 
page, and about seventy portraits of distinguished 
men and women in England, to whom, as hosts, 
the Pilgrimage Party was indebted. In addition 
to this there are four group pictures of the party, 
including two of double-page size. There are over 
one hundred facsimile autographs, many of them 
of great interest, and including a characteristic 
letter of lan Maclaren. The initial letters for each 
chapter were drawn by Ipsen, who also supplied 
designs for the title-page, frontispiece, and finis. 


The book will be ready about Dec. 4, 1896 


«* It may be found necessary to close the 
$2.00 subscription list previous to Dec. 1. 
The publishers reserve this right in vicw of 
the fact that the book is printed from type 
and the edition necessarily a l'mited one. 


Address, with remittance, 
PILGRIMAGE, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON. 
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‘ & the circle of workers in the office 
of The Congregationalist the death 
of Dr. Quint brings a sense of loss 
and loneliness comparable only to that felt 
when Dr. Dexter and Mr. Richardson were 
80 suddenly taken away within two months 
of each other, six years ago. Dr. Quint 
has written hundreds of articles for the 
paper, beginning before the war, continu- 
ing in the remarkable series of letters from 
the front and making his connection still 
more intimate in later years through an 
understanding that he should furnish two 
signed articles every month. This arrange- 
ment has been in force most of the time 
during the past six or eight years, and all 
classes of our readers have found them in- 
teresting and profitable. In addition to his 
signed articles he was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the editorial columns. The last ed- 
itorial which he wrote was the estimate of 
Professor Blaisdell, which we _ printed 
Oct. 22, He was in the habit of visiting 
this office almost daily, and his counsel and 
suggestions on many subjects were eagerly 
sought and highly prized. It was here that 
the great friendliness of the man revealed 
itself in quiet and beautiful ways, the mem- 
ory of which will never fade. In future is- 
sues we shall cail to mind some of these 
personal characteristics, but here we would 
place on record our deep sense of gratitude 
for a life that came near us always to bless 
and to uplift, and to make us more sure of 
the realities of the Christian faith, under 
the inspiration of which he lived and died. 


The denomination is glad to have a new 
church so strategically placed as the Ley- 
den, which was organized under such happy 
auspices at Brookline last week. There 
has not been for many years, in this vicin- 
ity, a better opportunity for building up 
within a moderately short period a self-sus- 
taining and widely influential Congrega- 
tional church. The fact that it devoted its 
first benevolent offering, last Sunday, to the 
American Board shows that it intends from 
the start to live not unto itself. The fur- 
ther fact that at its first Friday evening 
prayer meeting after formal organization 
eighteen of the nineteen male members 
were present indicates the earnestness of the 
devotion behind the movement. This field 
has for years invited the denomination, and 
it is not more reasonable to expect Congre- 
gationalists living in that part of Brookline 
to attend church in town than it would be 
to ask the supporters of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, or the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, to abandon those thriving and use- 
ful centers of worship and work in order to 
contribute the money involved in sustaining 
them to the support of Berkeley Temple or 
of Park Street Church. New churches will 
continue to grow up in our prosperous sub- 
urbs in the future as they have in the past. 
They are the result of the working of laws 
and impulses which cannot and ought not 
to be reversed. The only question for the 
denomination to decide is whether it will 
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be first, second or last in these promisirg 
fields. 


Recognition of the inevitable drift from 
the city to the suburbs ought not, however, 
to blind us to its effect upon the churches 
thus depleted. The generous spirit evinced 
by Dr. Barton of Shawmut Church ard Dr. 
Dickinson of Berkeley Temple in yielding 
up to the Leyden Church men and women 
upon whom they have Jong relied cannot be 
too highly praised. Yet notwithstanding 
the hearty Godspeed which they have ex- 
tended to their departing members the 
hearts of these pastors can hardly fail to be 
saddened by such withdrawals. But this 
is precisely what the pastors of East Boston, 
South Boston and Charlestown have been 
forced to endure year after year as they 
have seen one after another of the choicest 
of their flocks migrating to Dorchester,. 
Roxbury, Brookline and the Newtons. We 
sometimes wonder to what extent these 
brethren who have changed their places of 
residence still consider the welfare of the 
churches in which they were reared. Ilow 
much it might mean to those who are 
bravely sustaining these posts in the face 
of great obstacles if the financial strength, 
business sagacity and Christian consecra- 
tion of their former assuciates could be 
made available in a tangible form. 


To the effort now making to rebuild Mt. 
Holyoke College the exercises of Founder’s 
Day, last week Thursday, will contribute 
a powerful impulse. Despite the severe 
storm friends and graduates from near and 
far rallied at South Hadley in good num- 
bers. The services of the day, in which 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Judson Smith, 
Mrs. Moses Smith and Mrs, Edwin Atwell, 
president of the New York Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, participated, were permeated with 
a spirit of buoyant hopefulness. Already 
there is much to justify a good degree of 
confidence. The trustees have decide to 
erect at once an administration building 
and two houses, each of which will accom- 
modate perhaps fifty students. As funds 
come into view other houses will be erected 
—all of them to be known as halls—until 
provision has been made for the 400 stu- 
dents. This method of housing them dif- 
fers materially from the old plan of gather- 
ing them under one roof, but it is a change 
which will be generally commended. Added 
interest was given to the occasion last week 
by the formal laying of the corner stone of 
the new Mary Brigham Hall. This struc- 
ture was planned for long before the recent 
fire, and represents the generosity of Dr. 
Pearsons and New York and Brooklyn grad- 
uates of the college, who desired to provide 
a permanent memorial of Miss Brigham, 
so suddenly snatched away just as she was 
entering upon the duties of president. 


The study of the Bible as literature is as 
yet comparatively in its infancy. It is cer- 
tain to command increasing popular atten- 
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tion. It will depend upon pastors to decide 
whetber they shall guide this study or leave 
it to men less in sympathy with the divine 
purpose. We believe that wise ministers 
will qualify themselves for this work, and 
so undertake it as to secure the reverent 
interpretation by the people of the Holy 
Scriptures in the light of recent scholar- 
ship. The Old South Church in Boston did 
a notable service in this direction last win- 
ter by providing a course of Sunday evening 
lectures on the history of Israel, given by 
Biblical scholars. Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
proposes to give a series of fourteen lectures 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, of which he 
is pastor. The first of these was delivered 
last Sunday evening. They are to be fol- 
lowed by conferences in the lecture.room 
of the chureh, and Dr. Abbott invites ques- 
tions and suggestions on the topics treated, 
either at the conferences or by letter. He 
does not propose to discuss questions of 
date or authorship and he will avoid con- 
troversy. His purpose is to set before his 
people results which may be regarded as 
settled. The time is opportune for many 
pastors to follow his example. 


A R»man Catholic church edifice at West 
Point would be offensive to the large ma- 
jority of the people and, we believe, would 
be contrary to law. The property of the 
Federal Government certainly ought not 
to be appropriated to sectarian purposes. 
The chief officer at West Point has power 
to issue licenses for temporary structures 
on the ground, But a stone church is nota 
temporary structure. We hope the Secre- 
tary of War will refuse a license for this 
manifestly improper use of Government 
property, and thus avoid an uprising of the 
people to protest against it. Itis by such 
intrusions as this, which an ordinary sense 
of propriety withholds other denominations 
from attempting, that the Roman Catholic 
Church does much to encourage the strong 
prejudice of many—of which it complains— 
against its right to exist in this country. 


It would seem that the intellectual and 
spiritual vigor and consequent popularity of 
men like Dr. Storrs ought forever to set at 
rest the misconception that only young men 
are good for the ministry. In all other de- 
partments of life experience and judgment 
are valued at their true worth, and the more 
critical the case the maturer the expert 
called in. In the ministerial realm alone 
are youth and inexperience at so high a 
premium that toooften a young man blights 
his prospects for later life when he enters 
it. Brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. Part of the responsibility rests with 
the preacher. A due regard for the laws of 
health, a mind ever open to fresh thought 
and new truth—the relish for which should 
only grow keener as time goes on—a heart 
responsive to the claims of humanity ought 
to render a pastor increasingly welcome to 
all who desire the sincere milk of the Word 
and whose tastes have not been vitiated by 
artificial substitutes therefor. 








A papyrus has lately been discovered} in 
Egypt, giving an account of a suit against 
Herod Agrippa brought before the emperor of 
Rome by two leading anti-Semites of Alex- 
andria. That helps to make more real the 
suit brought before the emperor of Rome 
against Paul by Portius Festus, in which 
Herod Agrippa figured. We shall sttdy 
about it in our Sunday schools next year. 
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A GREAT LEADER OALLED HOME, 

In the official records of Congregational- 
ism for the last forty years no names appear 
so often as those of Henry M. Dexter and 
Alonzo H. Quint. They were acknowledged 
to be without rivals as authorities in Con- 
gregational history and as interpreters of 
Congregational policy. Since the death of 
Dr. Dexter, six years ago, Dr. Quint has 
been the Nestor of our denomination. He 
had been an enthusiastic student of its his- 
tory from the beginning of his ministry. 
He early apprehended its possibilities. He 
did heroic service in awakening Congrega- 
tional churches to a denominational con- 
gciousness, in persuading them that they 
had a mission to the whole nation as well 
as to New England, and in giving practical 
direction to their awakening energies. 

He did not originate Congregational 
statistics, but he elaborated and system- 
atized them. For a quarter of a century 
he was secretary of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association, the largest and most in: 
fluential body of Congregational churches 
in the United States. For seventeen years 
he was an editor and a proprietor of the 
Congregational Quarterly from its begin- 
ning in 1859, and in its pages discussed new 
aims and enlarged work for the denomina 
tion. Out of it grew the Year-Book, which 
was largely his conception and creation. 
He was among the foremost in advocating 
and planning for the National Council of 
1865 and was the chairman of its business 
committee. He and Dr. Leonard Bacon 
framed the platform of Congregational 
polity adopted by the council. He also 
wrote a part of what is now known as the 
Burial Hill Declaration of Faith put forth 
by that body. These were the first state- 
ments of doctrine and polity adopted by 
representatives of all the churches for 
more than two centuries. When in 1871 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches became a permanent organiza- 
tion, Dr. Quint drafted its constitution, 
and he has been elected a delegate to every 
subsequent triennial council, He was the 
only person possessing that honor. In 
every meeting he has been a prominent 
leader. Among the many services he ren- 
dered under the appointment of successive 
councils, one of the most valuable was as 
chairman of the committee to prepare a 
Council Manual, which was published a few 
weeks before his death. 

For more than a quarter of a century his 
advice has been sought as an exponent of 
Congregational polity in all sorts of ques- 
tions which perplexed the churches; and 
in recent years, since he has been without 
a pastorate, his time has been largely occu- 
pied by these affairs. His rare memory, 
his experience as a legislator, his knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical law, his judicial mind 
and his great kindness of heart made him 
an ideal counselor. 

He refused to grow old. Strongly at- 
tached to the friends of his own age, yet, 
as one by one they passed on beyond, he 
generously gave his f iendship to younger 
men and claimed theirs with a comrade- 
ship which was irresistible. He looked for- 
ward with unabated interest to the devel- 
opments of coming years in religious and 
national life, even after he became con- 
vinced that he would not share in them. 
To his latest day on earth his life was full, 
and his share was large in present affairs. 

The extent of his gratuitous service to 
the public will not be fully known till the 
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lack of it comes to be felt. The Board 
of Ministerial Aid, the Congregational Li- 
brary, the new denominational headquar- 
ters whose plans he was carefully study- 
ing, the interests of Dartmouth College 
and of Andover Seminary, of whose offi- 
cial boards he was a member, were only a 
part of the burdens he constantly carried. 

Few knew how frail a hold he had on life, 
because he seldom complained of his physi- 
cal infirmities. With greatly impaired eye- 
sight and with a disease of the heart, which 
he knew might at any moment bring him to 
the end of life, he accomplished an amount 
of work which would have absorbed the 
energies of one in full health. He sus- 
tained a kind of pastoral relation to many 
churches in Boston and vicinity with which 
he had labored, and he rendered many un- 
ostentatious ministries to the sick, the be- 
reaved and burdened which will never be 
recorded. He had a vital and always fresh 
interest in human life and an instinctive 
eagerness to uplift and beautify it, and 
many a token of regard he has had from 
strangers whom he has counted as his 
friends. His relations with The Congrega- 
tionalist were close and constant. The last 
article which we published under his name 
was in the issue of Oct. 8, entitled The Po- 
liceman at the Crossing. Above his coffin 
at the funeral service last Friday morn- 
ing drooped the banners of the State of 
Massachusetts and of his associates in arms. 
The flag of his country, which he had 
served on battle-fields, covered his body, 
together with a wealth of chrysanthemums 
and evergreens which witnessed to the affec- 
tion of many hearts. But perhaps none of 
these tributes to his memory would have 
pleased him more than the wreath of flowers 
sent by ‘‘the policeman at the crossing.” 

A soldier, a statesman, a theologian, a 
patriot, above all a minister of Jesus Christ, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
he has passed into the eternal rest of the 
people of God. But the place he has left 
vacant is a large one—and it cannot be 
filled. 





SAVE THE ARMENIAN ORPHANS. 


To be able to do one thing toward miti- 
gating the awful horrors attending the mas- 
sacres of Armenian Christians furnishes 
some relief for hearts appalled by the 
series of crimes that for more than a year 
have been the shame and sorrow of the 
civilized world. We all have been beseech- 
ing our own Government, and through it 
the more responsible European Powers, to 
bring, if possible, the terrible tragedy to an 
end. Some of us have contributed, accord- 
ing to our means, to relief funds, and yet 
the situation seems blacker than at any 
time since “‘ the great assassin of Europe”’ 
inaugurated his policy of extermination. 
The danger now is that we shall grow cal- 
lous or despairing and say, ‘‘It’s of no use. 
The Powers will not act decisively and the 
little I can give is like trying to stop an 
onrushing stream with a pebble.’’ 

But have we here in America, we Chris- 
tians whose missionary interests in Asia 
Minor are at stake, done all that we can 
do? We answer no, and wish to point out 
a specific and immediate line of action. 
It will not solve the whole prob!em, to be 
sure, but it will, if general co-operation 
ensues, have important and far-reaching be- 
neficent results. 

Last week the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board authorized its mission- 
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aries in Turkey to take charge of the work 
of administering funds which may be sent 
them for the relief of the thousands of chil- 
dren whom the massacres have made or- 
phans and homeless, The committee was 
led to this step through appeals from the 
field, which set forth the awful plight of 
these children and the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for obtaining an influence over their 
young lives through provision for them in 
this the season of their extremity. The 
sword of the assassin has spared most of 
the children under ten years of age, but left 
without parental care they are starving and 
dying. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, to whose words 
in another column we invite special atten- 
tion, received the other day a letter from 
Turkey in which the writer said, ‘‘ Another 
massacre would almost be a merciful dis- 
pensation in view of the present destitution 
of these little ones.”’ A conservative esti- 
mate places their number at not less than 
20,000. The relief funds, although excel- 
lently administered, have not to any extent 
met their need, The O:toman Government 
opposes their removal from the devastated 
regions. If it undertakes at all to provide 
for them it will do so only with a view to 
proselyting the boys and to training the 
girls for Turkish harems. This was its 
policy in Bulgaria. 

But what if thousands or even hundreds 
of these miserable little ones could be pro- 
vided with shelter and clothes and food, 
could be gathered by groups into available 
buildings, their support for a year being 
assured, and the opportunity of a Christian 
education being made available to them? 
Aside from fulfilling toward these needy 
enes the obligations of our common hu- 
manity, we have an unprecedented chance 
to push forward the work of foreign mis- 
sions, Evangelize these children and the 
character of the next generation of the Ar- 
menian population of Turkey is assured. 
Neglect them and the work of Christian 
missions in Turkey will lag for the next 
fifty years, while many of the glorious re- 
sults of the last half-century will be largely 
undone. 

The precise method by which this kind 
of relief work may be administered has 
already been thought out by the Board’s 
officials, What we urge here is a realization 
on the part of every one who reads these 
lines of his peculiar privilege of doing some- 
thing simple, direct, immediate to help heal 
the world’s open sore, 

Thanksgiving and Christmas are close 
upon us with all their blessed suggestion of 
God’s goodness to us, and of our duty to 
minister to Christ’s little ones as he has 
ministered unto us. How can we enter 
with any measure of gladness into these 
festivals unless our hearts have gone out 
toward those in Armenia who have been 
80 severely bruised and bereaved? We do 
not ask for large giftsonly. We think there 
may be many among our readers from 
whom only a small offering is possible, and 
that only through self-denial, but to all 
who are benevolent in spirit we extend the 
opportunity of having a share in this Ar- 
menian Orphans’ Fund. If $1,000 or $5,000 
or a greater sum can be raised before Christ- 
mas it will, intrusted to our careful mission- 
aries. go a great way, and as all moneys can 
be forwarded by cable the gifts will be al- 
most immediately operative in the region 
Scourged by famine and the sword. The 
moneys will be transmitted without ex- 
pense and every cent will go to the object 
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for which itis given. In order that it may 
be seen just what disposition can be made 
of specific gifts, we give herewith some idea 
of the relief power that inheres in them: 


Ten dollars will provide home, clothing and 
food for one orphan for five months or until 
the trying winter is over. 

Five dollars will house and clothe one or- 
phan for a year. 

Three dollars will house one orphan for a 
year. 

One dollar will house, clothe and feed one 
orphan for two wecks. 


We shall acknowledge from week to week 
the sums contributed. The Congregation- 
alist starts this fund by taking five ten dol- 
lar shares. All letters should be addressed 
to The Armenian Orphans’ Fund, care The 
Congregationalist. 

La 

THE VERDIOT OF THE PEOPLE. 

The whole country breathed a sigh of 
relief when the result of last week’s elec- 
tion became known. This generation has 
never before taken part in a presidential 
contest which was felt to involve so largely 
the welfare of every citizen. The decisive 
verdict rendered at the polls has given a 
new impulse to trade throughout the world. 
It has increased the confidence of all civi- 
lized nations in the American people. What 
use shall we make of the vantage ground 
gained at cost of so great a struggle? 

This incoming administration ought to 
be as unpartisan as is possible. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley is not made president by the Repub- 
lican party. It is almost certain that be 
would have failed of election if Democratic 
political leaders had not worked for him, 
and if Democrats in the States which de- 
cided the result had not voted for him 
by thousands. A large number of voters 
who opposed the parties supporting Mr, 
Bryan believed that there were wrongs to 
be redressed, of some of which those par- 
ties took cognizance. They voted the Re- 
publican ticket becanse they thought the 
methods proposed by Mr. Bryan’s support- 
ers would create worse evils than those 
they sought to remedy or avert. The sup- 
port of the new administration by these 
voters will depend on the sincerity and 
ability with which it seeks the best inter- 
ests of every party and of every section, 
If the next administration is organized on 
party lines it will be a failure. If it is 
made a government for all the people it 
may be a brilliant success, There never 
was a more inviting opportunity than now 
to bring the entire nation into closer unior, 
and there was never a time when such 
a work was more needed. The official ap- 
pointments and the policy to be outlined 
within the next few months will decide 
what the government is to be. 

The people expect that men will be 
chosen for the Cabinet and as leaders of the 
national legislature who will work in har- 
mony, but they desire that these men shall 
also represent all sections of the country 
and all the interests of the nation. The 
people are ready to make such concessions 
as may be necessary to secure united sup- 
port of the administration, though not for 
the advantage of a party or a class, but 
only for the general good. They want a 
tariff which will provide amply for the ne- 
cessities of the Government and for the 
reasonable protection of its industries and 
of wage-earners. They do not want a tariff 
which aims to strengthen trusts, to foster 
monopolies and which will make it harder 
for the honest poor in any part of the land 
to earn a living. They want the money of 
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the United States to be equally good with 
that of other nations; but they recognize 
the fact that great problems of finance press 
for settlement and that these problems re- 
quire the highest wisdom of expert finan- 
ciers acting independently of political party 
relations. 

The issues which divided the South from 
the North have completely passed away. 
The majority of the voters in the last elec- 
tion were not yet born when the Civil War 
began. Probably less than ten per cent. of 
those who voted last week were old enough 
in 1860 to take part in the election of that 
year. The people do not favor efforts to 
revive those issues, or to perpetuate those 
vanishing dividing lines on any other issues. 
Nor will they take kindly to proposals to 
unite the South and West against the East- 
ern and Interior States to keep up party 
warfare now that the contest has been de- 
cided. Mr. Bryan’s congratulations to his 
successful opponent were graceful and 
manly. His manifesto to his followers, 
urging them to continue the warfare along 
the same lines, looking to the next presi- 
dential election, was ill-timed and unstates- 
manlike. There is more important busi- 
ness on haad for all citizens than getting 
ready for the next election. Before that 
shall come we have four years’ work before 
us to secure the greatest possible good out 
of the election just concluded. 

We believe it is the purpose of the 
president-elect and his counselors to make 
the new administration represent the whole 
country and all classes in it. Already 
new hope is kindled, new confidence mani- 
fested. Business is springing up, which 
will benefit all the people. A wise ad- 
ministration of government, neither par- 
tisan nor sectional, and a reasonable confi- 
dence in our rulers will bring in an era of 
good feeling which has not been realized 
since the country became divided on the 
slavery question, more than forty years ago. 
No burning questions are now before us 
which need array one section or one class 
against another. Our greatest interests and 
aims are common to all the nation. Our 
greatest problems are such that they cannot 
be settled by popular dispute and party con- 
test, but only by careful study and wise, 
cautious non-partisan legislation. Who can 
measure the national greatness and pros- 
perity which are certain to follow an era 
of good feeling throughout the whole land? 
To foster it is the citizen’s privilege, the 
Christian’s duty, the Administration’s op- 
portunity. Every true patriot will accept 
the verdict of the people and seek to gain 
through it the highest prosperity for our 
country. 

eee nee 
THE HALF-OENTURY PASTORATE OF 
DR. STORRS. 

Richard Salter Storrs, the son of a minis- 
ter, a graduate of Yale College, was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational church 
at Longmeadow, Mass, Dec. 7, 1785. He 
continued in that office nearly thirty-four 
years, till he died, Oct. 3, 1819. His son, 
Richard Salter Storrs, second, a graduate of 
Williams College and of the first class in 
Andover Theological Seminary, was or- 
dained in the Congregational church, Brain- 
tree, Mass., and remained its pastor more 
than sixty-two years, till his death, Aug. 11, 
1873. Richard Salter Storrs, third, a grad- 
uate of Amherst College and Andover Sem- 
inary, was ordained in Brookline, Masr., 
Oct. 22, 1845. The following year he ‘e- 
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came pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Next week he will have 
completed a service of fifty years in that 
office. 

This record is without a parallel in Ameri- 
can history. These three ministers, bearing 
the same name, born in New England and 
educated in her institutions, have preached 
the gospel in Congregational churches dur- 
ing almost the entire period of our national 
life, and their aggregate service in three 
pulpits is 146 years. Without interruption 
or abatement this service has been conspic- 
uous, distinguished and of commanding 
confidence. It has proclaimed unfalter- 
ingly Jesus Christ as God manifest in the 
flesh, the Saviour and Lord of maukind. 
This remarkable succession has been main- 
tained with augmenting brilliancy and in- 
fluence by him who now bears this honor- 
able name. As preacher, editor, author, 
citizen, orator, Dr. Storrs has continuously 
held the attention of religious leaders, of 
scholars and of men of affairs. His words 
have carried great weight in some of the 
most important decisions of our religious 
and national life. As the head of one of 
the foremost foreign missionary enterprises 
in the world, his interest in other nations, 
his wisdom and his affection for missionary 
laborers have made themselves felt in shap- 
ing the future of great empires whose in- 
fluence is to be immeasurable. 

In grateful remembrance and loving fel- 
lowship the friends and associates of Dr. 
Storrs will celebrate with him his jubilee 
anniversary. Such a celebration is pecul- 
iarly fitting, for with generous affluence he 
has made his life and service theirs also, 
radiating from one center for half a century. 
The Church of the Pilgrims is what Dr, 
Storrs has made it. He has molded the 
characters and directed the aspirations of 
two generations of its members, hundreds 
of whom have gone forth to live in other 
towns and cities, some in distant countries. 
But whatever other affiliations they have 
formed, they still compose one church, and 
their work and influence are one. He once 
said of it: ‘‘ This church has its personal 
consciousness, A certain invisible spiritual 
force associates its members, selects its 
aims, directs its conclusions, prompts or 
limits its organized action.”’ ‘‘ Its strength 
is inherent, not adventitious; and its his- 
tory is prophetic.’’ Its character not less 
appearsinhim. Ashe acknowledged, “ Its 
influence on the pastor is as definite and 
positive as his upon it.’’ This jubilee be- 
longs to both church and pastor, and their 
lives are inextricably interwoven. 

Together also during this long period 
they have guided and uplifted the people 
among whom they have lived. They will 
read over again next week what they have 
written on the city whose marvelous growth 
hardly finds a parallel even in the wonder- 
ful development of our Western States. 
The Church of the Pilgrims and its pastor 
have placed their ministering imprint on 
highways and parks in Brooklyn, on schools 
and colleges, hospitals and homes for the 
needy, on libraries and institutions to pro- 
mote the knowledge of history, literature, 
music and art. From a new unformed com- 
munity of less than 60,000, a magnificent 
city of more than a million inhabitants has 
been developed within these fifty years and 
no single factors in it have been more potent 
for good than this church and its pastor. 

During this same period the membership 
of Congregational churches in the United 
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States has been increased more than three- 
fold. The doctrine and polity of the de- 
nomination have passed through remark- 
able changes. Who has more rejoiced in its 
progress or has more loyally held it true to 
its principles than Dr. Storrs, with his pro- 
found knowledge of Puritan history and 
his masterly eloquence in its defense in- 
spired by the inherited Puritan spirit al- 
ways alive in him and, on occasions, flaming 
forth in magnificent exposition and eulogy? 
In the great work of missions Dz. Storrs 
has led the denomination through stormy 
seas of debate and dispute, never losing 
sight of their purpose nor suffering the 
Master’s command to be unheard till, with 
perils past, we are again united in the effort 
to bring the world to Christ. He has long 
been, beyond the bounds of his denomina- 
tion, his city or State, one of the most fore- 
most citizens of the republic. A few years 
ago an eminent critic said of him that ‘‘as 
orator for occasions of an elevated charac- 
ter he is perhaps as near as any living 
American to being now the elect favorite 
voice of the nation,” 

At seventy-five years of age the pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrims continues to 
labor with a scarcely lessened physical vigor 
and with undiminished intellectual power. 
Those who heard his uplifting address at 
Toledo last month felt that his eye was un- 
dimmed and his strength unabated. Dr. 
Storrs carries in his veins the blood of a 
sturdy, long-lived Puritan ancestry. May 
his years yet be many to serve his brethren 
and the nation, to stand, as he has always 
stood, with spotless honor, in the respect 
and affection which will pass into tender re- 
membrance of future ages of the church. 


ss — 


JOB’S TRIALS AND OURS. 


‘‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’’ says 
the old proverb, and it seems to have been 
true in the case of the patriarch Job. 
Probably more than any other individual 
in human history he has been, and still is, 
regarded as an example of affliction. It is 
most interesting to study his history, to 
note the succession of his trials, their cumu- 
lative force, the failure of the consolations 
which naturally might have been expected 
to prove valuable, the peculiar exasperation 
caused him by comparative trifles—such as 
the pestering persistence of his friends, 
and, most of all, his realization of his need 
of God and his appreciation that he never 
had known God personally, so to speak, 
until anguish had opened his eyes, 

We certainly know more about God than 
Job knew. We are better instructed than 
he can have been concerning the multiform 
and wonderful revelations of God in nature, 
society, politics and the development and 
progress of mankind. But whether we know 
God himself better than Job finally knew 
him, in the sense of reverent, loving, per- 
sonal fellowship with him, who dares to 
assert? There is no reason why God may 
not have revealed himself to the patriarch 
of old as tenderly and fully as to any of us 
of today, nor any reason why we may not 
penetrate as deeply into the depths of the 
divine grace and love as could Job. - 

As for patience in trial and helpfulness 
towards the tried and distressed, we can 
learn much from Job. Few Old Testament 
characters are so picturesque or suggest- 
ive, so full of genuine humanity of all 
sorts, as his. It pays to study him, and, 
while one studies, the nobility of thought- 
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fulness and benevolence towards others and 
the sublimity of courageous patience are 
impressed upon us ineradicably. Most of 
all we learn that no man, be he who 
he may, can live his life truly and success- 
fully without personal fellowship with the 
Almighty. 


ee 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


The Popular Verdict. 





HON. WILLIAM MC KINLEY, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 


Mr. William McKinley of Ohio and Mr. 
Garrett A. Hobart of New Jersey will be 
inaugurated President and Vice President of 
the United States March 4, 1897, having re- 
ceived at least 277 votes of the electoral 
college, perhaps more, only 224 being neces- 
sary. They win also by a tremendous popu- 
lar majority of not less than 1,100,000, carry- 
ing all of the New England and Middle 
States, the great States of the Interior and 
Northwest, California and Oregon on the 
Pacific slope, and Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware of States hitherto 
reckoned as part of the solid South. Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, the silver producing 
States of the West, except Wyoming, Wash- 
ington on the Pacific slope and the South 
furnish Mr. Bryan with his votes. Else- 
where we have tried to interpret the mean- 
ing of this decisive verdict. 

When it is remembered that the States 
carried for the Republican candidates by 
the union of Republicans, gold standard 
Democrats and conservative men of all 
parties or no parties, have about sixty per 
cent. of the population of the country, nearly 
seventy per cent. of its wealth, the lowest 
rates of illiteracy and nine-tenths of its 
cities and commercial centers, the import of 
the decision can be more truly understood. 
The fact that so many States of the South 
have been carried for candidates from 
Northern States, and that the Democratic 
majority in certain other States like Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Georgia and Florida 
is so greatly reduced, is prophetic of a new 
era, providing the incoming administration 
acts wisely. The tremendous popular ma- 
jorities in agricultural States like Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, in commercial and in- 
dustrial centers like Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and the States of 
which they are capitals and nerve centers, 
and the votes in smaller manufacturing 
towns show that farmers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men and wage earners have come 
to about the same decision on the issue 
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of the campaign and have no class differ- 
ences, despite the efforts made so strenu- 
ously recently to cultivate them. Those 
who look upon the “ foreign vote’’ as a dan- 
gerous element may be more optimistic 
after contemplating the record of our for- 
eign born citizens in the recent campaign; 
and the verdict in our great cities would 
seem to indicate that they are healthier in 
tone and sounder in judgment than it has 
commonly been supposed they were. 

The National Legislature and Its Action. 

Measured by its effects upon Congress, the 
election is not as decisive as it might well 
have been. Republicans in the lower house 
of the Fifty: fifth Congress bid fair to be not 
less than 212 in number, and there also will 
be two gold Democrats who may be relied 
upon to act in harmony with the Republi- 
cans if the issue is joined squarely and 
solely on maintaining the gold standard, or 
defeating such compromise legislation favor- 
able to silver as we have had altogether too 
much of since 1878. But the composition 
of the Senate will not be as favorable to the 
eause of gold, unless several of the senators 
now classed as frierds of silver decide to ac- 
eept the verdict of the Republican caucus 
and will subordinate their views in this 
matter to their views on other questions of 
public policy in which they find themselves 
more in harmony with the Republicans than 
with the Democrats of either wing; or un- 
less the gold standard Democratic senators, 
men like Senators Gray of Delaware and Caf- 
frey of Louisiana, will put principle above 
party and vote with the Republicans, their 
allies in the recent campaign. The present 
indications are that the Senate of the next 
Congress will be divided thus: gold Repub- 
licans thirty-seven, gold Democrats eight, 
silver Democrats twenty-six, si'ver Republi- 
cans ten and Populists nine. If so, then 
it is apparent that the vote of the Vice- 
President wou'd have the deciding power 
in any contest in which the line wes sharply 
drawn between silver and gold. 

It seems to be taken for granted that Mr. 
McKinley as soon as inaugurated will call 
an extra session of the new Congress, and 
that the Republicans will at once set about 
revising revenue and currency legislation. 
Much depends, of course, on what is done 
by the Fifty-fourth Congress at its short 
session, and upon the course of events, com- 
mercial and diplomatic, between this and 
March. Mr. Dingley does not believe that 
the bill which he introduced at the last 
session, intended to give temporary relief, 
can be passed this winter. Apparently the 
new administration will not be compelled 
to face a dwindling or depleted gold re- 
serve, domestic hoarding having ceased and 
the balance of trade in our favor continu- 
ing. But this will not lessen the legit- 
imate demand for currency reform, nor 
affect materially the chronic disparity be- 
tween revenue and expenditure. 

The Effect. 

Europe was intensely interested in the 
outcome. Friends, like Mr. James Bryce, 
because he and they loved and honored us 
and wished no harm to come to us. Ene- 
mies, like Prince Bismarck, because they 
would have rejoiced at disaster. Investors 
because of their past profits and future 
hopes. What Mr. Bryce thinks of the re- 
sult he can best say: 


The choice lay between public honcr and 
public dishonor, between the maintenance of 
public credit and measures which would de- 
stroy public credit, between the maintenance 
of the true genius and spirit of republican in- 
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stitutions and changes involving the greatest 
danger to the whole social fabric. That the 
people of the States have rejected the danger- 
ous proposals, and shown in the strongest 
manner their determination that the national 
credit shall be maintained and the soundness 
of national currency be above suspicion, is 
due to the high level of intelligence and edu- 
cation which the great masses of American 
people have reached. 

What Prince Bismarck thinks we do not 
care, for his present réle of a marplot and 
shelved, imbittered statesman is not such 
as to give his words weight, but it is inter- 
esting to find the Tageblatt of Berlin say- 
ing: ‘‘A nightmare has fallen from the 
mind of the civilized world. McKinley’s 
victory encourages those who believe in the 
ability of nations to govern themselves.” 
What investors think has been indicated in 
the prompt upward movement of prices of 
American securities abroad and the renewal 
of negotiations with American ‘ promot- 
ers’’ seeking capital in Europe. 

At home it has been as if a magician had 
waved his wand over the land and ordered 
mill fires to be lighted, spindles to turn, 
furnaces to renew their blasts and forging, 
and employers to set all men at work who 
desired to labor. Gold is a drug on the 
market. Savings banks are crowded with 
timid depositors reseeking the security of 
the banks which they doubted Nov. 2, 
Loan rates have fallen from abnormally 
high to phenomenally low prices. Rail- 
road trains are crowded with commercial 
travelers en route for merchants who are 
now prepared to lay in stocks. Men now 
know where they stand, what they can 
count on, and are acting accordingly. If 
Congress will only be amenable to public 
opinion we shall see an era of exceeding 
activity and prorperity. 

Thus far the Republican leaders have 
spoken as if they appreciated that the vic- 
tory was not theirs, but the people’s. The 
formal statements of Messrs. Bryan, Alt- 
geld and Tillman respecting the verdict in- 
dicate that they do not intend to cease 
fighting along the same lines as in the cam- 
paign just ended. The forma] statements, 
on the other hand, of such men as Secretary 
Morton and Comptroller Eckles indicate 
that the men who formulated the Indian- 
apolis platform do not intend to recede 
from it, while the declarations of the 
leading Populists show a divergence of 
opinion respecting their gains from ‘‘fu- 
sion’’ which is ominous of quite as much 
dissension as exists in the Democratic 
camp. Apparently the work of disintegra- 
tion and re alignment is to go on, and no 
man can predict the issues or name the 
leaders of the campaign of 1900. 


The Outlook for the Future. 

‘*¢ Peace on earth, good will toward men,”’ 
is Mr. McKinley’s message to Europe. May 
it be the keynote of his foreign policy. 
Elsewhere we quote his interpretation of 
the meaning of the result for us at home. 
It is statesmanlike and optimistic in its 
outlook ard policy. May he and we realize 
that there are, to quote Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, just as many unprincipled peo- 
ple, just as many worthless citizens, just 
as many of the so-called dangerous classes 
in the land as there were on Nov. 2. ‘* There 
is no magic in the casting of votes, that a 
transformation of a whole people’s temper 
and disposition should follow the act... . 
It is indeed a fine thing that the battle 
should go as it ought, but what of those 
left wounded on the field, and what of the 
beaten army in retreat?’’ A great and seri- 
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ous task awaits the next Administration, 
for it must face or ignore, remedy or aggra- 
vate the evils which have caused the sense 
of injustice that has been the backbone of 
the uprising which Mr. Bryan has led, The 
Attorney General of the next Cabinet may 
be the most important member of it if Mr. 
McKinley is disposed to make him so. And 
while we are thinking of Cabinet officials 
let a protest be filed here and now against 
the nomination as Secretary of State of any 
one incapable of sympathy for and an un- 
derstanding of American Christian mis- 
sions, It will be well, too, if the Secretary 
of the Treasury can be a man of probity of 
character as well as a capable financier. 
Some Side Issues Settled. 

The overwhelming defeat of Governor 
Altgeld in Illinois removes from power 
there one who is generally conceded to be 
the ablest and most dangerous opponent of 
established institutions in this country. 
Mr. Hobart’s election as Vice President in- 
sures the elevation to the presidency, should 
Providence decree death for Mr. McKinley 
while in office, of one entirely competent to 
take up the reins of power. The defeat of 
Mr. Breckenridge in Kentucky saves Con- 
gress and the nation from the disgrace of 
having him re-enter public life. 

Mr. Addicks cannet be elected to the 
United States Senate from Delaware be- 
cause that State, though it chose McKinley 
electors, also elected a Democratic legisle- 
ture. Hence, for a time at least, the Senate 
will be spared the presence of one whose 
only claim upon his party is his ‘‘ boodle.’’ 
In Michigan the chief representative of the 
A. P. A., Mr. Linton, has been defeated for 
Congress. In Providence, R. I., despite the 
Republican landslide, the citizens arose 
above partisanship and elected a faithful 
Demccratic mayor, and, in fact, generally 
speaking, the people voted dispassionately 
and discriminatingly. Local and State is- 
sues were not entirely obscured by the great 
national issue, and suggested amendments 
to constitutions were not adopted simply 
because recommended. Thus Massachu- 
setts rejected the scheme of biennial elec- 
tions, and New York refused to undo the 
work of its recent constitutional convention 
and throw its forest preservations open 
again to the rapacity of manufacturers. In 
California the amendment granting woman 
suffrage was defeated by about 15,000 votes. 
Illinois, however, seems to have overlooked 
its work of constitutional revision, and the 
amendments will fail because of the neglect 
of the voters, 

Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan Compared. 

Mr. Bryan’s telegram to Mr. McKinley 
acknowledging his own defeat and proffer- 
ing congratulations, was gracefully worded 
and did him credit, but the same cannot be 
said for his pronunciamento sent out to his 
supporters the following day. Contrast its 
temper and purpose with the following 
words from the president-elect: 


The people in their majesty, ignoring party 
lines, have declared their detestation of repu- 
diation and dishonor, in whatever specious 
guise they may be presented. They have, 
with the same mighty power, affirmed their 
devotion to law and order and their undevi- 
ating respect for justiceand thecourts. They 
have maintained their unfaltering determina- 
tion to support and uphold the constituted 
authorities of the country, and have thereby 
given new vigor and strength to our free in- 
stitutions. They have, indeed, again conse- 
crated themselves to the country, and bap- 
tized the cherished ordinances of free govern- 
ment with a new and holy patriotism. 

The victory is not to party or section, tut 
of and for the whole American people. Not 
the least of the triumphs of the election is the 
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obliteration of sectional lines in the republic’ 
We have demonstrated to the world that we 
are areunited people in purpose as in name. 
We have manifested in the great cause the 
spirit of fraternity and brotherhood that should 
always characterize our common and equal 
citizensbip, and have proven conclusively 
that in a country of equal privileges and equal 
opportunity the insidious doctrine of hate or 
of class or sectional distinctions cannot pre- 
vail. 

But Mr. Bryan talks thus of his defeat: 

Trusts and corporations have tried to excite 
a fear of lawlessness, while they have been 
defying the law, aud American financiers 
have boasted that they were the custodians of 
national honor, while they were secretly bar- 
tering away the nation’s financial independ- 
ence. But in spite of the efforts of the Admin- 
istration and its supporters, in spite of the 
threats of money loaners at home and abroad, 
in spite of the coercion practiced by corpora- 
tions and employers, in spite of trusts and 
syndicates, in spite of enormous Republican 
funds, and in spite of the influence of a hos- 
tile daily press, bimetallism has almost tri- 
umpbed in its first great fight. 

France Frightens the Sultan. 

The debate in the French House of Dapu- 
ties last week enabled some of the Socialist 
and Roman Catholic deputies to denounce 
in unmeasured language the Armenian 
atrocities and the supineness of European 
Powers, and it called forth from M. Hano- 
taux, minister of foreign affairs, a state- 
ment which, though far from belligerent in 
its spirit, c-eated such excitement in Con- 
stantinople that the sultan speedily sum- 
moned the French ambassador, M. Cambon, 
to him and, ascertaining that France (and 
Russia) meant business, soon issued orders 
for reforms that are calculated to better con- 
ditions throughout the empire. The Vali 
of Diarbekir has been dismissed for his 
share in the disorders there. All military 
governors have been informed by telegraph 
that they will be held answerable for fur- 
ther bloodshed. A decree extending the 
reforms promised for Anatolia to the entire 
empire is now before the Council of Minis- 
ters. Nor is Crete being torgotten. A 
joint note has just reminded the Porte that 
her pledges of reform there must be re- 
deemed. If these be straws showing how 
the tide is to run henceforth, Christendom 
may congratulate itself. 

Lord Salisbury'’s Guild Hall Speech. 

Lord Salisbury, the British minister of 
foreign affairs, made the important an- 
nouncement, last Monday evening, that all 
controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States over Venezuela was at an end. 
He says: 

Our difficulty for months bas been to de- 

fiae the settled districts, and the solution 
has, I think, come from the Government of the 
United States that we should treat our colo- 
nial empire as we treat individuals; that the 
same lapse of time which protects the latter 
in civic life from having their title questioned 
should similarly protect an English colony, 
but beyond that, when a lapse could not be 
claimed, there should be an examination of 
title and all the equity demanded in regard 
thereto should be granted. I do not believe I 
am using uvduly sanguine words when I de- 
clare my belief that this has brought the con- 
troversy to an end. 
How great a victory this is for our diplo- 
macy it is not necessary for us to estimate 
now. Our chief joy now is in the thought 
that there is no chance of controversy or 
war between mother and son. 

Lord Salisbury’s references to the situa- 
tion in Turkey, so far as they revealed his 
purpose, indicated no intention to give up 
either Cyprus or Egypt, and hinted ata 
drawing together of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. He repudiated the notion that perma- 
nent antagonism between them was neces- 
sary. Indeed, he pronounced such anidea 
as ‘fa superstition of antiquated diplom 
acy,’’ which, be it said, is a rather hard 
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slap at the memory of his old leader, Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

Lord Salisbury, in replying to Mr. Bay 
ard’s interpretation of the meaning of our 
recent election, said: 

I thank the ambassador of the United States 
for his presence here and for joining a great 
historic meeting. By the few words he has 
uttered he has raised his own plane of obser- 
vation so high above the mere level of party 
that, though contrary to practice to remark 
upon the internal politics of other states, 
I may be permitted, without impertinence, 
to congratulate him upon the splendid pro- 
nouncement the great people he represents 
have made in behalf of the principles which 
lie at the base of all human society. 


NOTES. 

Mayor Strong has appealed to the clergy- 
men and church trustees of New York city to 
aid the Board of Education of that city by giv- 
ing up for secular uses the rooms used by the 
Sunday schools. This is the outcome of the 
failure of the metropolis to build school- 
houses as fast as they were needed. 

The Massachusetts district, formerly repre- 
sented by John Quincy Adams and Horace 
Mann, after next March will have a worthy 
representative in Rev. 8S. J. Barrows, editor 
of the Christian Register. We wish he could 
go on to Washington next month and voice 
the opinion of the Christian people of this 
country respecting Armenia’s woes and Tur- 
key’s treatment of the citizens of this country 
engaged in missionary work. 

The unconditional pardon of the former 
queen of the Hawaiian Islands, Liliuokalani, 
certifies to her good behavior as a suspect 
and the stability of the present form of gov- 
ernment. The news that the Hawaiian 
planters are planning to import Armenians 
as an addition to the laboring population of 
the islands is interesting and suggestive. 
From Russia to Japan on the vessels used in 
transporting Russian oil and thence to Ha- 
waii—that is the plan. 

Bismarck has revealed another state secret, 
calculated to make all present and future 
European treaties less secure. He says that 
in 1875 Russia approached Germany to know 
whether, if Austria were attacked by Russia, 
Germany would remain neutral. Bismarck 
says that he was loyal to Austria, hence Rus- 
sia, seeking for an outlet for her belligerent 
spirit somewbere, came to terms with Austria 
and then attacked Turkey. More revelations 
of the same kind are promised, and Kaiser 
Wilbelm realizes that he must put a stop to 
it But how? 

Massachusetts’s vote was significant. Mr. 
McKinley received 273 004 votes, Mr. Bryan 
104,282 and Mr. Palmer 11,865, every city and 
town in the State but one giving Mr. Mc- 
Kinley a plurality. Governor Wolcott re- 
ceived a plurality of 151,743, the disparity be- 
tween his vote and Mr. McKinley’s not being 
due to lack of popularity, but because many 
of the gold Democrats who voted for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley voted their own State ticket in order 
to give it the number of votes requisite to 
secure it a place on the official ballot of 1897, 
and they succeeded. The legislature will 
have eight Democrats in a total of 280 mem- 
bers. 





IN BRIEF. 

Our compliments to the Baptist clergyman 
of Saratoga who, missing his train while jour- 
neying home to vote, mounted a bicycle and 
‘* scorched” twenty-two miles, arriving at 
the polls just in time to vote. 


Two ways of helping the Armenians are set 
forth this week. The first is by gifts to our 
Armenian Orphans’ Fund. The second by 
employing the refugees now in Boston. See 
pages 706 and 738. Can you not do one or the 
other, or both? 





Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, by his absurd at- 
tacks against the Armenian people and Amer- 
ican missionaries in Turkey, seems to be 
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about equally moved by desires to help his 
two friends in that country, the sultan and 
Judge Terrell. Probably they both have 
about equal occasion for gratitude. 





Most of our religious exchanges went to 
press on or before Tuesday, last week. Nearly 
all these announced that ‘‘ when this paper 
reaches our subscribers the great political 
struggle will be over.’’ Were any readers of 
these papers enlightened by this solemn an- 
nouncement? 





Both of the leading candidates for the presi- 
dency, during all the excitement of the cam- 
paign, honored the Lord’s Day and regularly 
attended public worship, and by so doing 
they increased the esteem in which they are 
held by the public. These facts combined are 
a@ good omen for the nation. 





What caused the President to be so fervent 
in his Thanksgiving proclamation? It is as 
orthodox and pious as if John Calvin had 
written it. By the way, after March 4 John 
Wesley, and not John Calvin, will be the 
patron saint of the White House. Hence- 
forth Cabinet meetings will not be ‘‘ses- 
sions,’’ but “class meetings.’’ May no one 
** fall from grace.” 





Great men frequently have to experiment 
before they find their life work. Dr. Quint 
studied medicine for a while, and Dr. Storrs 
began to study law with Rufus Choate as 
mentor. Cicero was Rufus Choate’s favorite 
orator and model. This being remembered, 
the reference in Dr. Lyman’s article to Dr. 
Storrs’s Ciceronic style is most suggestive of 
transmitted ideals and methods. 





The streets of Boston are crowded with 
shoppers on Monday, because of the bargains 
announced in the Sunday newspapers. But 
of the large dry goods houses which advertise 
it is worthy of special notice that no adver- 
tisement of the firm of R. H. Stearns & Co. 
appears in any Sunday paper. Yet perhaps 
no house of the kind in Boston is more pop- 
ular and prosperous than this one. 





We do not need to seek far for modern signs 
of the Holy Spirit’s’ power while there are 
such missionary meetings as the annual con- 
vention of the Woman’s Board, a report of 
which we publish this week. The prevailing 
impression was not merely in the line of 
aroused interest and enthusiasm, not even of 
the urgent need of advance, but rather a deep 
conviction of the privilege of being permitted 
to share in speeding forward the kingdom. 





In Germany ten times as many Jews as 
Christians in proportion to their relative pop- 
ulation are to be found in the universities. 
Some of the richest families in Europe be- 
long to that race. The mayor-elect of London 
is a Jew. But neither in Europe nor in the 
United States do Jews show any desire to go 
back to the land of their ancestors, and among 
the less than 50,000 now in Palestine none are 
to be found of much wealth or any recognized 
ability for leadership. 


Prof. George Adam Smith of Glasgow re- 
ceives many inquiries from Americans con- 
cerning courses of study in the universities of 
that city and of Edinburgh, and also as to 
the cost of living. The desired information 
may be found in the Scottish Church and 
University Calendar and in the Church Col- 
lege Calendar. These may be ordered at one 
shilling each from Messrs. MacNiver and Wal- 
lace, Princess Street, Edinburgh. As to the 
cost of living, Professor Smith says, ‘‘ One 
may live as cheaply or as dearly as he will.”’ 


Ministers are scarce in the legislatures, but 
when they are sent there we believe they 
usually prove to be useful legislators.. We 
look for such a career in the next Massachu 
setts House of Representatives for Rev. C. P. 
Mills of Newburyport. Two excellent proofs 
of his popularity have recently been given t0 
him. One is the fact that he has just com- 
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pleted sixteen years in his first pastorate, 
with the North Church of that city. The 
other is bis election to the legislature, as an 
Independent, with a handsome majority over 
the regular party nominees. 





When Dr. Quint was recently remonstrated 
with on the danger of taking part in funeral 
services, always a severe strain on that great, 
tender heart, so frail in later years, he replied: 
‘‘ Yes, I know it hurts me, but I must do it,” 
adding gently, ‘‘ You know we must aiways 
ao what we can—as long as we can.’”’ How 
faithfully and generously he fulfilled this 
article of his creed is indicated by the grate- 
ful testimony of multitudes who found him 
ever ready to sympathize and advise with 
them in perplexity, or to render any of the 
manifold services for which he seemed pecul- 
iarly fitted. 





It must have been good to sit at the feet of 
Mr. Barrie and Dr. Nicoll of the British 
Weekly as they spoke to the notable gathering 
of authors and publishers under the roof of 
the Aldine Club, New York city, last week. 
Hamilton W. Mabie presided, and Mr. How- 
ells, Mr. Cable, Thomas Nelsen Page, Charles 
Dudley Warner and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
spoke. Dr. Nicoll said that which deserves 
quoting: ‘I do not see that weariness is in 
England’s heart, or languor on her brow, but if 
failure or death should come, we should have 
one consolation—we should be proud of hav- 
ing been your mother.” 





There come times when the most skillful 
writers of prose have to resort to the songs of 
the poets for adequate voicing of their own 
and others’ thoughts. Thus the day before 
the election the New York Sun printed all of 
Whittier’s The Eve of Election Day as its 
leading editorial, the Springfield Republican 
printed part of Longfellow’s Sail On, O Ship 
of State, and the New York Evening Post re- 
called to mind Frances Anve Kemble’s splen- 
did sonnet, Triumph Not, Fools, in which she 
said to the sc. ffing rulers and priests of Eu- 
rope: 

Triumph not, fools, and weep not, ye faint-hearted ! 
Have ye believed that the supreme decree 

Ot Heaven bad given this people o’er to perish? 
Have ye believed that God had ceased to cherish 
This great New World of Christian liberty? 

And its fair light forever had departed? 

Nay—by the precious blood shed to reaeem 

The nation from its selfishness and sin, 

By each brave heart that burst in holy strife, 
Leaving its kinared hearts to break through life; 
By all the bitter tears whose source must stream 
Forever every desoiate home within, 


We will return to our appointed place, 
First in the vanguard of the human race. 


en 


THE STORY OF DR. QUINT’S LIFE. 


Dr. Quint was blessed with a worthy and 
distinguished ancestry. Hecould hardly help 
being a patriot when his own grandfather and 
no less than three great-grandfathers were 
soldiers in the Revolutionary War. Others 
of his progenitors had part in the French and 
Indian wars and helped tocapture Port Royal. 
His mother’s grandfather founded the Free 
Baptist denomination in America, and this 
fact may explain Dr. Quint’s activity in pro- 
moting present endeavors to bring Congrega- 
tionalists and Free Baptists closer together. 
Dr. Quint’s father was engaged in manufac- 
turing in Dover for over tifty years, and the 
son never lost his fondness for the place where 
his earlier years were spent and where he still 
retained his citizenship. 

Dr. Quint was born, an only son, March 22, 
1828, in Barnstead, N. H. He fitted for col- 
lege at Franklin Academy, Dover, and grad- 
uated at Dartmouth in 1846, at the early age 
of eighteen. After three years spent in vari- 
ous employments he entered Andover Sem- 
inary, where he graduated in 1852, and took 
there, immediately, a year of post-graduate 
work. His ordination took place at the Cen- 
tral Church, Jamaica Plain, March 27, 1853, 
and the occasion was rendered doubly impres- 
Sive by the fact that he was simultaneously 
installed the first pastor of the young church, 
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now one of the strongest in the cordon of out- 
lying Boston churches. At the outbreak of 
the war his church gave him leave of absence, 
and he became chaplain of the famous Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Infantry, remaining with 
the regiment until the summer of 1864. He 
took a strenuous part in the campaign, and 
shared with the soldiers all the vicissitudes 
of camp, march and battle-field. J. S.C. Ab- 
bott, in his history of the war, pronounces Dr. 
Quint one of the most heroic chaplains of the 
war. In 1863 he had insisted that there should 
be a formal separation from his beloved charge 
at Jamaica Plain, and so, on his return from 
the South, he was free to accept another pas- 
torate. This was over the North Church, New 
Bedford. His ministry there lasted until 1875, 
when he resigned on account of precarious 
health. He never took another pastorate, but 
he acted in the capacity of pastor for several 
other churches in the suburbs of Boston. 
Among them were the Broadway Church in 
Somerville and the West Roxbury church. 
He served at Allston from 1886 until 1890, 
when he refused longer to permit the church 
to go on without securing a permanent official 
leader. 

The period from 1875 to 1896, then, may be 
considered the period of his pastorate at large. 
He had already been thrown into close eccle- 
siastical relations with the denomination by 
being chosen, in 1856, the secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts General Association. This office 
he held until 1881. In 1871 his secretarial 
duties were further extended by his being 
chosen secretary of the National Council, 
whose regular triennial sessions began in that 
year. This position he held until 1883, Hisin- 
timate association with the National Council, 
of whose business committe he was chairman 
in 1865, as well as chairman of its committee 
on constitution, and temporary presiding of- 
ficer at Oberlin in 1871, led naturally to the 
origination and elaboration of the Year-Book, 
which he edited for many years until he 
passed the task over to Dr. Hazen. He served 
on the board of directors of the Congre- 
gational Publishing S ciety for twenty-five 
years. 

These years since resigning the active pas- 
torate have been marked by important and 
various services to the denomination at large. 
As a director of the American Congrega- 
tional Association he exercised constant su- 
pervision over the property of the associa- 
tion, and particularly over the library, which 
to a large extent was his creation, as it 
always was bis pet. As a corporate member 
of the American Board he was usually present 
at its annual meeting, and his part as media- 
tor in the controversy which nearly split the 
Board a few years ago was no small one. He 
has been for the last four years one of the 
three members ef the Board of Visitors at An- 
dover, and after the death of Professor Pease 
he gave instruction in homiletics for two 
years until a permanent successor could be 
obtained. A short while before this he was 
called to Auburn for several months to per- 
form similar work in the Presbyterian Sem- 
inary. 

Dr. Quint was prominent in Masonic and 
Grand Army circles, being among those who 
formed the first G. A. R. Post in New Eng- 
land, at New Bedford. He belonged to the 
Loyal Legion and attended its annual dinners 
quite frequently. He was an esteemed mem- 
ber of the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society. 

His published works have not been as many 
as his friends could desire. His army letters, 
most of which appeared first in The Congrega- 
tionalist, were gathered in a vclume called 
Potomac and Rapidan. He also put in per- 
manent form the records of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Infantry and of the First Parish in 
Dover, N. H. He contributed many articles 
to the Dover Enquirer, and various sermons 
and public addresses by him have been pub- 
lished. 

Dartmcuth College always found a use for 
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Dr. Quint’s wisdom and foresight. It hon- 
ored him in 1866 with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and in 1870 he became a trustee. 
At the time of his death he was the senior 
member of the board. He presided at the in- 
auguration of President Tucker two years 
ago, and it is interesting to recall that one 
of his last pubic addresses was at Han- 
over, on the evening known as Dartmouth 
night, when he spoke for the trustees. But 
recently, too, he has addressed the Grand 
Army Post at New Bedford, while his final 
public appearance was on the platform of 
Faneuil Hall at the recent A. M. A. jubilee. 
It is certainly a singular circumstance that 
his last three public addresses were on themes 
quite diverse in character, but each particu- 
larly congenial to his mind. 

Dr. Quint has not been an entirely well man 
since the war, but his sturdy appearance and 
the work which he performed gave a mislead- 
ing impression of his actual condition. The 
heart difficulty which finally caused his death 
has been bis constant companion for many 
years, and few have guessed the extent and 
continuousness of the pain which he suffered 
from it. He had been in apparently ordinary 
health through last summer and autumn, be- 
ing an almost daily visitor to the Congrega- 
tional House. His absence last week Monday 
from the Ministers’ Meeting and from his usual 
haunts was found to be due to an attack of 
the previous Sunday, from whicb, however, 
no immediate serious consequences were an- 
ticipated up to almost the very hour of his 
death. He had attended church and par- 
taken of the communion at Allston, and on 
his way back to his home in West Roxbury 
stopped for dinner with old friends on Scotia 
Street, Boston, whom he was in the habit of 
visiting frequently. There Mrs. Quint joined 
him, and there the first premonition of the 
end came in the form of an attack such as 
those to which he was accustomed. The plan 
for returning to West Roxbury that day was 
abandoned, and Monday and Tuesday passed 
without any marked change. On Tuesday he 
dictated letters, one of which had to do with 
the important matters now before the com- 
mittee on plans for the new Congregational 
House, and as late as Wednesday morning 
at three he had strength to stand on his feet 
and take his medicine. The end came very 
unexpectedly to the watchers, but peacefully, 
an hour later. 

Looking back over the last few weeks his 
friends now see certain indications of his own 
impression that his life was not to be pro- 
longed many months. He knew that death 
probably would come suddenly, but he hoped 
that he might not be smitten down on the 
street. He spoke once or twice to his wife of 
his dread of the cold winter. And though he 
was the last man to indulge in whimsical pre- 
monitions, or to sadden others by reference to 
his own condition, it seems more than probable 
that he was conscious of the nearness of the 
end, The prostration in the summer of his 
intimate friend and associate, Dr. Walker, 
was @ great sorrow to him, and the death of 
Professor Blaisdell four weeks ago, his semi- 
nary classmate, was another severe shock. 

Dr. Quint’s family life was a peculiarly 
happy one. He married, Jan. 1, 1854, Reb- cca 
P. Putnam of Salem, Mass. The oldest 
daughter, Clara G., died last April. She was 
@ woman of rare abilities, and one in whom 
her parents justly took pride. The three sur- 
viving children are Katherine M. Quint, who 
was the first woman to receive an M. A. from 
Dartmouth, that honor being conferred last 
June; Wilder D. Quint, one of the editors of 
the Boston Traveler; and John H. Quint, who 
graduated at Bangor Seminary last June and 
is now taking a year of additional study at 
Bowdoin College, after which he expects.to en- 
ter the Congregational ministry. Mrs. Quint 
has ministered with great fidelity and tender- 
ness to her husband throughout the years. 
To her he dictated most of his articles ari 
letters. The sympathy of a wide circle ot 
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friends is about her and her children in this 
the time of their severe bereavement. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Order, Election Day. 

J adging from past experiences there were 
good reasons to look for riots and blood- 
shed at the [polls Tuesday. At midnight 
the mayor and the chief of police could say 
that not a single disturbance had occurred 
in any voting precinct or on any of the 
streets of the city. This was due to the 
fact, first of all, that the saloons were closed 
both in the rear and in front, then that it 
was known that the chief would promptly 
dismiss any subordinate who should in any 
way fail to do his duty, and that from 
the opening of the polls in the morning till 
they were closed in the afternoon, he would 
travel {from precinct to precinct. Mayor 
Swift, since the election, has pointed with 
pride to the fact that the city now has a 
police force which is non-partisan and en- 
tirely divorced from political influence. 
The quiet of Tuesday makes it evident that, 
difficult as it is, municipal government is 
possible, and that even in present condi- 
tions is not unattainable. Business already 
is responding to the hope of better times, 
and the prospects of terrible sufferings from 
the army of the unemployed are not likely 
to be realized. There will be a great in- 
crease in building, and many enterprises 
which, had the result been different would 
have been given up, will now be pushed 
forward. Nota few prominent and thought- 
ful business men in Chicago look upon the 
defeat of Messrs. Bryan and Altgeld as no 
less important in the history of our country 
than the surrender of General Lee. Few 
persons outside the State can realize the 
burden we have borne in the governorship 
of Mr. Altgeld. He has been the intel- 
lectual force in the present campaign. Oae 
can but rejoice that by a majority of 
about 100 000 his power as a leader in the 
political life of Illinois has been reduced to 
a minimum and that, in all probability, he 
will soon vanish from sight. 

Receiving the Returns. 

Not since the days of the Civil War has 
there been such eagerness to hear the re- 
sults of an election as was manifest Tuesday 
night. The great dailies made arrange- 
ments to meet the demands of the people. 
The results of the voting in different States 
were mada known by search-light and vari- 
ous colored bombs thrown from the roof of 
some ot the highest buildings. The Tribune 
secured the Coliseum, where the returns 
were shown by stereopticon as fast as they 
came in to an audience which was estimated 
at 25,000. Postmaster Hessing presided, 
and with the help of musicians managed to 
keep the great crowd quiet through the 
long hours of waiting. At half a dozen dif- 
ferent points in the city these returns were 
shown by stereopticon. But the multitudes 
thronged the spaces near the dewn-town 
offizes of the papers. Passing was well- 
nigh impossible. The crowd was orderly, 
good-natured, obliging. There was no 
drunkenness. People were, however, in- 
tensely excited. As news favorable to the 
Republican candidate began to come in, the 
crowd went wild with its cheers. It was 
patient but solicitous when reports favor- 
able to Mr. Bryan were shown on the can- 
vas in front of the newspaper offices. By 
midnight the majority was satisfied. The 
streets looked lonely, for it was believed 
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that the battle had been won and the coun- 
try saved from the dishonor and the dan- 
gers which had threatened it. It was no- 
ticed with not a little surprise that great 
numbers of Bryan men expressed them- 
selves as more than satisfied with the result, 
They had voted for Mr. Bryan, they said, 
because he was their candidate, but they 
were glad McKinley was elected, because 
his election means better times. It is to be 
hoped that the successful party will realize 
the responsibility which has been thrust 
upon it, and that efforts will be made as 
soon as possible, and continually, to remedy 
any injustice in our present laws, and to see 
that all men enjoy equal rights and priv- 
ileges under the Constitution. 

Ministers’ Meeting. 

It is not surprising that the attendance 
was small. The day before election was 
exciting even for ministers. Dr. Simeon 
Gilbert read a finely written, comprehen- 
sive paper on the Grindelwald Conference. 
He reviewed the significant events leading to 
its establishment, pointed out the work 
which in various directions it has already 
done, and indicated some of the ways in 
which it may favorably affect the religious 
interests of the future. The paper was lis- 
tened to with real interest, and the labor 
bestowed upon it was thoroughly appre- 
ciated. A brief report of the jubilee meet- 
ing of the A. M. A. in Boston was made by 
Dr. Savage. An item of personal interest 
to all who know him was the fact that Dr. 
Savage during his absence from the city 
occupied the pulpit in his native town, 
Cromwell, Ct., where fifty years before he 
preached his first sermon, and that four or 
five of those who listened to his last ser- 
mon heard and remembered the first. Long 
may its author be spared to bless our cir- 
cles with his presence. 

President Eaton at Beloit. 

Dr. Eaton has just completed ten years 
of service as the president of Beloit Col. 
lege. This week students and professors 
made a demonstration in his honor, at 
which the progress of the institution for 
a decade was carefully traced and due 
credit given to the agent chosen of God for 
its accomplishment. To one who recalls 
Beloit as it was ten years since, the present 
position is full of encouragement. There 
are now more students in the Freshman 
Class than in all the classes of 1886 Four 
or five costly and important buildings have 
been secured and to the endowments hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have been 
added. What Beloit needs is to be able to 
report at the jubilee Commencement this 
coming summer that $200,000 more have 
been provided and that this has been fur- 
ther increased by the $50,000 pledged by 
Dr. Pearsons, 

Annual Meeting of the Woman's Board of the 
Interior. 

All accounts agree that the meeting at 
Des Moines this year was one of more than 
ordinary interest. There was a large at- 
tendance, a great deal of enthusiasm and, 
above all, the ability to report the closing 
of the year without debt. Although there 
was some doubt about the wisdom of the 
proceeding, it was determined that efforts 
should be put forth to obtain as much next 
year as had been obtained last year, $80,- 
000, inasmuch as any curtailing of expenses 
means the inflicting of great hardship upon 
missionaries and serious crippling of their 
work. One of the more interesting features 
of the meeting was the recognition of the 
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twenty fifth anniversary of the service of 
Mrs. Moses Smith as president of the board. 
To her the recognition came as a surprise, 
and was all the more welcome because of 
its surprise and the heartiness of those from 
whom the recognition came. Few agencies 
in the Interior have been productive of 
more good, either in the way of gathering 
funds or of uniting the churches together, 
than the Board of the Interior, and its suc- 
cess in this respect has been due to the ad- 
mirable manner in which it has been man- 
aged. 

Sunday Evening Services. 

In many of our churches the attendance 
evenings is unusually large. At the Third 
Church Dr. Withrow always has a crowd. 
He prints the hymns and Scripture for 
responsive reading. The Apostles’ Creed, 
which is recited at this service, is also 
printed. The audience joins almost univer- 
sally in the responses, and seems to take 
pleasure in doing so. A similar plan fol- 
lowed by the Church of the Redeemer has 
resulted in securing a large evening audience. 
These evening services are under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Club. The South, the 
Warren Avenue and the California Avenue 
churches are always full Sunday evenings. 
Since the return of Dr. Noble Uuion Park, 
with an auditorium seating about two 
thousand, has been nearly full every Sunday 
evening, and the audience seems to be in- 
creasing. The First and Second Baptist and 
the Centenary Methodist churches are always 
largely attended in the evening. There are 
scores of other churches where evening 
audiences are encouraging, even if they are 
not larger than those inthe morning. If one 
can judge from appearances, the interest in 
Christian work the coming season will be 
greater than for several years. Even the 
present exciting political campaign bas not 
weakened the interest in religious things. 
The Western Estimate of Dr. Quint. 

The report of the death of Dr. Qaint 
bripgs sorrow to many hearts in the West. 
Many who did not know him personally, 
who had never been brought under the in- 
fluenca of his genia! and helpful spirit, have 
honored him for what he has doze for our 
churches, for the force he proved himself to 
be in our national gatherings, for his writ- 
ings on our polity as well as for his articles 
on other topics. He was one of a very re- 
markable group of men not long since fre- 
quently seen in and about the Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Dexter, Richardson, 
Quint, what memories these names recall; 
what blessings have come to our churches 
and to the kingdom of God the world over 
through their counsels, through the realiza- 
tion of plans which they formed and helped 
to carry out. Keenly as we shall miss him— 
and Western hearts mourn for him as sin- 
cerely as Eastern—we rej ice as we think of 
him with that loved daughter whose absence 
from earth has been such a sorrow to him 
these last months, and with those friends 
from whom he was inseparable when they 
and he were here in health and strength. 
Through this paragraph hundreds of minis- 
ters in this section of the country would 
gladly express their sympathy with the be- 
reaved family circle, and with those daily 
associates who knew how to prize at its 
true worth the friendship with which he 
honored them. His name and memory can 
never be dropped out from that brilliant 
galaxy of names which adorn our Congre- 
gational history. 


Chicago, Nov. 7. FRANKLIN. 
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The Home 
THE FROSTS OF LIFE. 


The corn would wring its utmost gold 
From autumn’s sunny hoard in vain, 

Did not the night-frosts keen and cold, 
Bring ripeness to the patient grain. 


The labor of the summer sun, 

To fill the grapes would have been lost, 
Had not each purple cluster won 

The last maturing touch of frost. 


Aud we, who fain would sun the heart 

In ceaseless warmth of shadeless hours, 
Need frosts of trial te impart 

A mellow bloom to all our powers. 


For thus is formed the wholesome bread, 
That feeds the hunger of the soul; 
Aud thus the mystic wine is shed, 
To make the wounded spirit whole. 


We taste and see that God is good; 
The sacrament of pain doth give 
Christ’s solace in the sorest mood— 
Heaven’s faith and hope to wisely live. 
— Hugh Macmillan, in Sunday Magazine. 





One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of women riding the bicycle is embodied in 
the experience of a teacher who occupies a 
responsible position in a large and influen- 
tial private school. She affirms that when- 
ever perplexed or worried by important 
matters of administration or discipline she 
invariably defers judgment until she has 
taken a long ride on her wheel. The exer- 
cise steadies the nerves, clarifies the brain 
and puts her in a condition to make wiser 
decisions. Moreover, she finds that trifles 
which rasp and fret within doors often van- 
ish on returning from an invigorating spin 
in the open air. For those who do not care 
for bicycling, walking serves much the same 
purpose. An Eaglish physician says on this 
point: ‘Never have I found so perfect a 
remedy against that mental condition com- 
monly spoken of as ‘the blues’ as a good 
brisk walk.”’ 


In visiting one of the women's colleges in 
England, last summer, we were struck with 
the simplicity in the furnishings of the stu- 
dents’ rooms as compared with similar quar- 
ters here in America. The Eoglish girl has 
fewer pictures, possibly only one, but that 
is certain to be choice as to subject, even 
though it be only a photograph. She has 
fewer ornaments, scarfs, cushions, drap- 
eries and miscellaneous knicknacks, yet the 
rooms look neither bare nor uninviting. 
None of the essentials for real comfort are 
lacking, but there are no evidences of lux- 
urious habits. The impression made upon 
the visitor was an air of repose conducive 
to study. There is no objection to a girl’s 
making a bazar of her room if she chooses, 
but it is a fair question whether too much 
time may not be consumed in keeping it 
properly dusted and in order, and whether 
a multiplicity of objects around one when 
engaged in study may not tend to mental 
distraction. 


Few persons are so ill-bred as to neglect 
altogether the acknowledgment of a gift, 
yet there are many who lack the grace of 
acknowledging a present well. The donor, 
who, perhaps, expended a deal of thought 
in trying to make a suitable selection, is 
often left in doubt whether the particular 
article chosen has conferred any pleasure 
or not. Yet the recipient is truly grateful 
and feels that she has discharged her whole 
duty by sayirg thank you in a general way. 
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It would be easy, however, in most cases, 
to specify how the gift gave pleasure, and 
thus relieve the giver from an embarrassing 
sense of having made a mistake in her 
choice. If it is an article of household 
decoration mention where you have placed 
it, if something in the line of personal 
adornment state some occasion when you 
are likely to wear it, if a book, allude toa 
particular feature or passage in which you 
anticipate enjoyment. The art of grace- 
fully acknowledging favors of any kind is 
well worth cultivating. 


rs 


TEAOHING OHILDREN TO GIVE. 


BY REV. COBNELIUS H. PATTON. 





I recognize the danger of quoting approv- 
ingly anything that is done by a certain 
gentleman of means (to put it lightly) who 
has gained the reputation of being the most 
liberal man of his time by pouring his oil 
upon the troubled waters of needy churches 
and schools of the Baptist persuasion. 
However, we ought to be able to learn a 
thing or two from one who gives his mil- 
lions as easily as most rich men give their 
hundreds, and who always gives wisely. 
The thing that pleases me most about him 
is that he intends that his children after 
him shall be not only givers but also intelli- 
gent givers. I learn from a good source 
that when an application for help comes to 
this man from an individual or an institu- 
tion, he first lays it before his family, recit- 
ing the facts in the case and calling for an 
opinion from eachchildinturn. After they 
all have passed upon the case he states his 
own conclusion and the reasons for it, often 
with shrewd observations upon human 
nature and the manner in which the Lord’s 
money should be dispensed. 

This example of child training in benevo- 
lence ought to commend itself to all parents, 
and especially to all who are concerned 
with the money side of religious work. 
The distress of our churches and benevdlent 
societies during the past three years has 
taught us many things, and among them 
the need of laying deeper foundations of 
benevolence in the character and habits of 
the little folks. Mr. Rockefeller is likely to 
accomplish even more through teaching his 
children to give than by his own princely 
munificence. Even an impecunious pastor 
or Sunday school teacher may give his 
thousands through a boy who, being taught 
to be liberal in the days of small things, 
continues in the same virtue in the days of 
wealth. 

The time to begin is at the beginning, and 
the first thing to do is to secure right im- 
pressions of money. A child has to be 
taught the use of money, even though it is 
to be expended for selfish enjoyment. Why 
not teach it the higher use from the first? 
A little girl this side of three, who is fond 
of banging on my study door when I am 
writing, thinks that silver dollars are meant 
solely for her amusement when her papa 
spins them on the window-siJl. Sheis more 
fond of five silver dollars than of one simply 
because they make a finer show when all 
going at the same time. In another year 
she is likely to think that a dollar is meant 
solely to provide her with dolls, toys and 
perhaps dresses. It will be her parents’ 
fault if she does not come to realize that 
the best thing that can happen to a dollar is 
to fall into the contribution box. Started 
in time and managed in a proper way, the 
higher lesson can be learned, if not as read- 
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ily, certainly as surely, as thelower. When 
the age of discrimination sets in then that 
dollar will have to be split up, as it ought 
to be, and the child taught to appropriate 
it in right proportions for various uses. 

I was greatly interested to find the other 
day that the first money received into the 
treasury of Carleton College was given by a 
little boy who earned it by selling popcorn, 
and that the first money that came as a 
result of a general canvass of the State 
was from a little girl, who sent in two silver 
half dollars, which she had received in her 
infancy and held as her most precious keep- 
sakes. Is it any wonder that one of those 
coins is kept now in the college archives as 
a memento of what the children of twenty- 
five years ago were willing to do for Chris- 
tian education? It is as easy to interest 
children in a college or a mission kinder- 
garten as in anything else, unless it be a 
menagerie, and even the menagerie may be 
annexed to the belongings of some of our 
mission stations. 

I am sometimes asked what methods te 
use for ‘‘ extracting money’’ from children. 
Well, if money is to be ‘‘ extrac‘ed,” I can 
only refer the inquirer to the dentist, who 
has various tools adapted for that kind of 
work. When I heard such a request not 
long ago I was reminded of the story of a 
man who swallowed a half dollar which 
stuck in his throat. His wife tried to draw 
it out, but without success, and as he was 
in great agony she called in a surgeon. 
He worked over the man for half an hour, 
suggested tracheotomy, then decided against 
it, and finally gave the cise up, remarking 
that she would better send immediately for 
the Methodist minister. Whereupon she 
was greatly alarmed and said, ‘‘ O, doctor, 
you don’t think he is going to die do you?”’ 
‘**O, no, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ but if any- 
body can get fifty cents out of that mana 
Methodist minister can.’’ I fear many of 
our schemes for raising money from adults, 
as well as from children, are too much on 
the—I will not say Methodist order—but 
on the extracting order. 

It is well to appeal to their child-fancies 
in the means used for gathering their little 
gifts. There is a gospel of the mite-bor, 
and I often think some people who furnish 
supplies have never heard it, when I look at 
the ugly things they send us for storing the 
pennies. A mite-box or bank should ap- 
peal to the giver’s fancy. They are not in- 
tended for the superior beings who sign 
checks for a million. The ladies of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association hit 
it about right when they sent out those 
‘‘children’s wigwam banks,” with their 
realistic pictures of Indian life, in order to 
store the pennies of the little friends of the 
A.M. A. The General Howard tent, which 
the C. H. M. S. issued, is the same idea ap 
plied for a different work. I have known 
even aged saints among the women to yield 
to the seducements of a wigwam bank after 
they had scorned to look at a maroon-col- 
ored box covered with Scriptural exhorta- 
tions. A month before last Christmas we 
gave the children in the pastor’s class dolls’ 
stockings to hang up for Jesus, just to sur- 
prise him when he found them full of pen- 
nies, Probably he never before bad hada 
Christmas stocking, but this time he had 
seventy five of them, and very pretty they 
looked, too, hanging on a clothesline across 
the church at the Christmas festival. Then 
came ‘old clock liberality,’’ which was 
run by one of the big girls who was out of 
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sight, but struck with a verse from the little 
girls down below, a word for each hour and 
all about giving. 

Most mite-boxes are too large. They dis- 
courage even the officers of the ‘‘ branch,” 
to say nothing of the prospective workers, 
whose earnings run from five to ten cents 
per month. The other day ina toy store I 
found the ideal thing in the shape of a little 
log cabin bank, made of wood, with a chim- 
ney outside, and a gorgeous red roof and 
other adornments, and all for one cent. 
They hold just twenty five pennies, and I 
immediately bought up the whole stock. 
A cent invested in such a benevolent store- 
house will prove the best kind of real estate. 

To teach discrimination in giving have 
the children keep a benevolent account. 
Twenty children in a class were given each 
a little iron safe with key and a bank book. 
The account was supposed to be with 
“O. P. J.,’’ the ancient worthy whoinstituted 
proportional benevolence. The children 
placed a definite proportion of their money 
in the bank for religious work. This they 
credited themselves in the books, and the 
expenditures for Sunday school, mission 
band, church collections, etc., were also 
noted on the opposite page. Once a month 
the account was inspected by the pastor, 
who commented on the way the charity 
funds had been disbursed very much as Mr. 
Rockefeller does with his children. Ac- 
counts which balanced and had been prop- 
erly administered were ‘O. K.’ed,’’ with 
plentiful use of red ink and ruling, and the 
children began to know how to give with 
discrimination, as well as to think giving 
was more fun than buying. In children’s 
societies they should have their own treas- 
urer, as well as other officers. I saw a con- 
stitution of a boys’ club in a colored school 
down South which had this original pro- 
vision, ‘‘ There shall be two treasury men, 
one to hold the box and the other to hold 
the key.’”? A multiplication of officers is 
both safe and expedient. 

Finally, teach the children to believe in 
the ‘‘almighty dollar.”’” Why should we 
scorn that designation? The trouble with 
the American people is not that they seek 
the almighty dollar, but that they seek a 
dollar which is not almighty, a dollar which 
serves Only to procure inferior or question- 
ableobjects. The ‘ almighty dollar’’ is the 
Almighty’s dollar, and no other has any 
right to the name. It is a dollar which is 
able to transform character, to give it an 
eternal quality—a dollar, in short, which 
becomes treasure in heaven. It is when 
people see the power of money for eternal 
soul worth that they will seek it and spend 
it in the right way. Encourage the chil- 
dren to do that. Tell them how powerful 
a dollar is when expended for the Lord, 
and how transitory and disappointing it is 
when expended in any other way. The 
transformation of matter into money and 
of money into character should be set be- 
fore every boy as the end of business. That 
is what the Minnesota boy discovered when 
he sold pop-corn to make money and gave 
money to build Carleton College. 

ar 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century objects 
to women serving with men on school boards 
and in other public capacities on the ground 
that “ the overpowering fascination exercised 
by the women will transform the men into 
their humble followers, incapable alike of 
argument or opposition’’! Mrs. Maitland, a 


well-known member of the London School 
Board, gives a crushing reply to the charge 
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in these words: ‘Though the article is in- 
tended to be adverse to the claims of women, 
it seems to me a much more deadly insult to 
men. If they are so hopelessly weak that 
they cannot do business with one or two 
women among them they must be almost un- 
fit to conduct business at all.’ 


—— 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


’Tis the time 
When the chime 
Of the seasons’ choral band is ringing out. 
Smoky brightness fills the air, 
For the light winds everywhere 
Censers full of flowery embers swing about. 
There is sweetness that oppresses, 
As a tender parting blesses ; 
There’s a softened glow of beauty, 
As when Love is wreathing Duty ; 
There are melodies that seem 
Weaving past and future into one fair dream. 





To her bier 
Comes the year, 
Not with weeping and distress, as mortals do; 
But, to guide her way to it, 
All the trees have torches lit; 
Blazing red the maples shine the woodlands 
through ; 
Gay witch hazels in the river 
Watch their own bright tapers quiver; 
Flickering burn the birches yellow 
Through the walnuts brown and mellow; 
Dark, sad pines stand breathless by, 
Mourners sole, and mourning that they can- 
not die. 


Through the trees 
Tolls the breeze. 
Tolls, then rings a merry peal, and tolls again. 
Dead leaves, shaken by the sound, 
Slowly float and drop around. 
So does memory lull or echo thoughts of pain. 
Dead leaves lie upon earth’s bosom, 
Side by side with many a blossom; 
Gentians, fringed with azure glory— 
Sky-flakes, dropped on meadows hoary; 
Asters, thick and bright as sparks 
Struck by seraph oarsmen from their starry 
barks. 


O, to die 
When the sky 
Smiles behind the Indian summer’s hazy veil! 
Thus to glorify decay, 
Going in life’s best array 
Unto groves where death is a forgotten tale. 
Falls a sorrow on the spirit? 
Heavenly hopes are springing near it. 
Earth, a happy child, rejoices, 
Keeping time with angel voices. 
When such autumn days are done, 
There’s a crown behind thy rays, thou setting 
sun! 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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THE NEW BIOYOLES AND HORSE- 
LESS OARRIAGES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





The past summer has been distinctly a 
‘*bicycle season,’ when nearly everybody 
seemed to be riding, and those who ought 
to know tell us that the summer of 1897 
will eclipse anything witnessed in the past 
in the number and variety of bicycles, tan- 
dems, tricycles, sextuplets and horseless 
vehicles of various makes. The new era 
of travel has thus come to stay, and every 
sort of business will be affected by a method 
of locomotion that is as cheap as it is popu- 
lar. During the last twelve months the 
progress made in the manufacture of horse- 
less vehicles is so tremendous that some of 
the results are almost startling to one who 
has not kept pace with the reports of sci- 
entific journals. 

There has been a good deal of newspaper 
speculation about the possibilities of the 
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cycle in supplying us with means of rapid 
transit little short of flying, and many of 
the apparent wild vagaries have been real- 
ized in actual invention. The chainless 
bicycle, for instance, will be made next 
year, although the idea of manufacturing 
practical wheels without a chain has always. 
been scouted. In France the chainless bi- 
cycle has been manufactured and success- 
fully used for some time, and several firms. 
will place the wheel on the American mar- 
ket next summer. This will be a distinct 
improvement over the present chain wheel, 
for the machinery is all dust proof and 
much stronger and easier to work. The 
method of driving the wheel is the same, 
but instead of the chain a long shaft runs 
from the hub of the hind wheel to the 
crank in the middle of the machine, and by 
means of bevel gears this turns around 
when the pedals are pushed. The shaft 
and gears are all inclosed so that no part of 
the machinery can be seen moving, and to 
the ordinary spectator the action of the 
wheels is a mystery. 

Cycles to carry more than one person are 
soon to be made in a great variety of styles, 
and whole families will be able to make 
journeys on the private vehicle as they 
formerly did in the old family coach. In 
this case, however, each individual member 
will have to contribute a little of the mo- 
tive power. The tandems have been so 
popular the past season that manufacturers 
could not make enough to supply the de- 
mand, and now there is a decided call for 
triplets and even sextuplets. The latter 
were manufactured at first as a novelty and 
for racing, but the manufacturers find that 
their appearance has actually created a de- 
mand for them. 

The tricycles and four-wheel machines 
have been improved to the point of per- 
fection, and no one need feel any fear of 
operating them for the pleasure of the ride 
and for the good of the exercise. They 
run almost as easily as the bicycles and 
tandems, but nearly all danger is eliminated. 
One does not have to learn to ride them, 
for there is no balancing feat to be accom- 
plished. While they may appear too tame 
for the ordinary youth of the land, they are 
peculiarly fitted to those whose age forces 
them to the consideration of accidents. 

In improving the bicycle, and all of its 
variations, the manufacturers have been 
forced to study with no little anxiety two 
special parts of the machines, and, while 
distinct improvements have been made in 
each this year, we are still far from reach- 
ing perfection. The pneumatic tire has 
not by any means been invented yet that 
will defy all punctures, and until‘such a 
tire has been found bicycling will have its 
serious drawbacks, Tires, however, will be 
made more puncture proof than ever next 
summer, and many of them will have an out- 
side layer of material that will resist any 
ordinary sharp piece of stone or metal. 
The manufacturers will not guarantee them 
as puncture proof, but merely maintain 
that they are as near that as present cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

The saddle is the next important part of 
the machine that has exhausted the pa- 
tience of inventors. The right saddle has 
net yet been made. There are many that 
are such great improvements over the old- 
fashioned hard saddle that one does not feel 
like complaining, but truth compels every 
rider to acknowledge that he is still looking 
forward to the perfected saddle. It must 
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come in time; no one doubts that, but it is 
slow in getting here. At present half the 
trouble and inconvenience of riding is due 
to the saddle—the saddle that is too hard, 
too springy, too large or small, or too un- 
suited in every way. The number of new 
saddles that will be tested and experi- 
mented with next season will be legion, and 
of them it is hoped that at least one will 
prove successful. 

When we pass from the bicycle to the 
horseless carriage in a study of our modern 
methods of travel, we bring into considera- 
tion an entirely new factor. It is true that 
bicycles and tandems have been invented 
to run by motive power other than the 
human legs, such as gasoline, steam and 
electricity, but they will never be popular. 
The rider who is young and daring enough 
to learn to balance himself on a bicycle will 
not submit to the propulsion of his machine 
bya motor. It is the exercise and the sense 
of murcular movement and development 
that makes half the charm of this sport. 
Those who want motor power to move them 
will not ride bicycles. They will demand 
a carriage, with all the luxury and conveh- 
fences that term signifies, and they will have 
provided for them the modern horseless 
vehicie that is propelled by agercies other 
than human. 

The horseless carriage is still in the em- 
bryonic stage, but it is evolving from it so 
rapidly that we may soon expect to see it a 
common mode of conveyance. In Francs, 
where the country roads are excellent, it 
has attained a degree of popularity not 
known in this country, but recent trials 
and races with the carriages in New York 
and Chicago show that they are receiving 
attention here. Several firms are now en- 
gaged in making horseless carriages in the 
United States, and several hundred of these 
will be turned out this winter. The de- 
mand for them is influenced a great deal 
by the uncertainty attached to their practi- 
calvess and to the condition of our country 
roads. Road making and road improving 
have made tremendous strides, but we are 
still far behind Europe in this respect, and 
we need more good roads before the horse- 
less carriages will become as popular as 
abroad. We are in a fair way to accom- 
plish this, and the sooner it is done the 
better it will be for all classes. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

It is better to use flannel in applying a hot 
fomentation and also to place a layer of dry 
flannel next the skin. This affords a little 
time to get accustomed to the heat and a 
higher temperature can be borne than if the 
moist cloth is brought directly in contact 
with the surface. 

A mixture of prepared carbolic acid and 
glycerine forms a good germicide and some- 
thing of the sort should be in every home. 
Scarcely a day passes when some member of 
the household does not receive a cut or scratch 
or slight abrasion of the skin. Into this open- 
ing disease germs are liable to enter and the 
simple precaution of rubbing the spot with 
this preparation may prevent serious illness. 

Too carefal attention cannot be paid to the 
health of children during the years of physi- 
cal development. An English physician says 
on this point: ‘‘ Those who are intrusted with 
the care of the young of both sexes should re- 
member that the education of the mind is a 
lifelong process; there is no need of hurry. 
The development of the body is strictly lim- 
ited tu a certain period of existence and be- 
comes finally and irrevocably arrested at a 
given date.” Here is a truth worth consider- 
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ing by parents and teachers who are disposed 
to push young people too rapidly in their 
studies at the expense of their bodily well- 
being. 

The habit of dressing too warmly within 
doors in the winter season is earnestly dep- 
recated by physicians. The temperature of 
modern houses and offices is usually about sev- 
enty degrees, which is summer heat. Yet both 
sexes select thick flannels and heavy dresses 
and coats for house wear and then go out 
into an atmosphere many degrees colder with 
little additional protection, especially for the 
feet. This is a fruitful source of colds. With 
present facilities for beating our houses we 
need not follow the customs of our forefathers 
in wearing heavy clothing indoors in winter, 
We need to adapt our wearing apparel to the 
changed conditions which we meet in going 
suddenly from furnace heated apartments 
into the freezing cold without. 


Against the use of nurcotics for inducing 
sleep Mrs. Phelps-Ward protests in McClure's 
Magazine in this vigorous fashion: 


Avoid dependence upon narcotics as you 
would that circle in the *‘ Inferno” where the 
winds blow the lost spirit about forever, and 
toss him to and fro—returning on his course 
and driven back—forever. Take the amount 
of sleep that God allows you and go without 
what be denies, but fly from drugs as you 
would from that poison of the Borgias which 
cunningly selected the integrity of the brain 
on which to feed. Starve for sleep if you 
must, die for lack of it if you must, I am 
almost prepared to say accept the delirium 
which marks the extremity of fate in this 
land of despair, but scorn the habit of using 
anodynes as you hope for healing and value 
reason. 

<—niniiiag allie asian 


SELF-OONTROL. 


In an excellent article in the New Crusade 
the writer asks what can be done at the mo- 
ment when a child who has lost control of 
himself in an access of rage lies kicking and 
screaming on the floor. In reply she quotes 
these suggestions of a prominent kinder- 
gartner: 


Shall we punish him’? As well put out fire 
with kerosene. Shall we reason with him? 
As well reason with Vesuvius in full flow. 
Shall we try to soothe him with kind words 
and caresses? As well pat a cyclone on the 
back and coax it to be still. No; I assert 
boldly that the only thing to be done at this 
juncture is to let the child alone, to leave the 
room entirely. 

After the outburst is over, what shall be 
done? Obviously find out the cause of the 
disease if possible, and, if we be the offenders, 
repent of it 1n anguish and bitterness and 
strive to cast out the devils which we our- 
selves invited in. 

In the first place—and this, I contend, is 
not weakness, but common sense—try not to 
enter into controversies with bim, avoid prov- 
ocation and endeavor to ward off absolute 
issues. Distract bis attention; try to get the 
desired result in some other way, but give no 
room for an outburst of temper if it can be 
avoided. 

Don’t fret him with groundless probibitiors ; 
don’t speak to him quickly and sharply, and 
never meet passion with passion. If you pun- 
ish him when you are angry, he clearly sees 
that he, because he is small and weak, is 
being chastised for the same fault which you, 
baing large and strong, may commit with 
impunity. 

After one of these outbursts of temper, don’t 
reprove and admonish him until he is rested. 
The demon has come down like a harricane 
upon the waters of his spirit, and the noise of 
the waves must be stilled before the mind can 
listen to reason. When the sun comes out, 
after the storm, is the time to note wreckage 
and take measures for future safety. Select 
some quiet, bappy hour, then, in which you 
can gently warn bim of his besetting sin and 
teach him to begin to guard againstit. Until 
this time comes, and he is in a condition for 
counsel and punishment, an atmosphere of 
grief and disapproval may be made to encom. 
pass him, which he will feel more keenly than 
spoken words. And when the time for pun- 
ishment does come, let us try to make it, as 
far as possible, the natural penalty, that which 
is the inevitable effect of given cause; for, as 
** face answereth to face in water,” so the feel- 
ing of justice within the child to the eternal 
justice of world law. 

Finally, let us be patient but firm, and let 
slip no opportunity for teaching self control 
and giving strength of will. 
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Begin each day by tarrying before God 
and letting him touch you. Take time to 
meet God. 





The world proposes rest by the removal 
of a burden, The Redeemer gives rest by 
giving us the spirit and power to bear the 
burden. The rest of Christ is not that of 
torpor, but of harmony. It is not of refus- 
ing the struggle, but conquering init. Not 
resting from duty, but finding rest in duty. 
—F. W. Robertson. 





Help us, O Father, when the world is pressing 
On our frail hearts that faint without their 
Friend; 
Help us, O Father! let thy constant blessing 
Strengthen our weakness till the joyful end. 
—W. H. Hurlbut. 





The world, with its duties, its strifes and 
efforts, its sorrows and cares, all melts away 
in the beauty of a life near to Christ, for 
he becomes an ever present reality to you 
and his countenance like that of a friend 
whose face is well known. Your existence 
merges into that of a higher being, and 
you follow him steadfastly, instead of grop- 
ing and stumbling along by yourself, Faith 
in Christ places you in a higher region of 
living. You have new associates, new am- 
bitions and a life perennially renewed.— 
Carl G. Doney. 





To abide in love is to abide in thoughts 
of God’s love, in the memory and conscious 
ness of Christ’s love, in the sense of one’s 
own unworthiness and in the renunciation 
of self, in the rejection of selfish pleasure 
and advantage and the study of the true 
happiness of others, in intercession, in the 
Holy Spirit, in the faith that diecerns a 
present God and knows how to discover the 
relations of every creature to Ged. Espe- 
cially is it to abide in the great thought 
that Christ tasted death for every man 
and that your life is to be an embodiment 
of the gospel for every creature.—George 
Bowen. 





The day is done; the weary day of thought 
and toil is past. 

Soft falls the twilight cool and gray on the 
tired earth at last. 

By wisest teachers wearied, by gentlest friends 
oppressed, 

In thee alone, the soul, outworn, refresh- 
ment finds, and rest. 


Bend, gracious Spirit from above, like these 
o’er-arching skies, 

And to thy firmament of love lift up these 
longing eyes; 

And folded by thy sheltering hand, in refuge 
still and deep, 

Let blessed theughts from thee descend, as 


drop the dews of sleep. 
—Eliza Scudder. 





Eternal God, we cannot stand in the 
presence of tby love and favor witbout 
bumbling ourselves because of our in= 
gtatitude. We are full of doubt not=- 
withstanding thy promises, and ever 
cateless and indifferent, and slack in 
3eal. Ligbtenour eves that the glorious 
life of our Saviour may sbine more vividly 
before them, and give us grace, we be= 
seech thee, to follow bis example as thou 
bast given grace to the many who are 
now witb tbee in Paradise. By all the 
faith in the past give us more faitb, and 
by all the prayerfulness in the past in- 
crease in us the power for prayer, for tbe 
sake of tby Son, Fesus Gbrist. Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


THE INHERITANCE OF GOOD. 


God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right in the world. 

Pippa’s refrain as she passes through her 
one holiday of all the year has brought joy 
and gladness, hope and comfort to many. 
Had Browning written but the one poem, 
Pippa Passes, he would not only have proved 
himself poet, but Christian poet as well. I 
sometimes wonder, when I read and hear so 
much about the inheritance of evil, if the 
writers and speakers believe that God is dead 
and that good is so much less mighty than 
evil. It is written, ‘‘ Adam was the son of 
@od.”’ If we are the sons of Adam born in 
sin, we are also the sons of God and Godhood, 
goodness, is transmittable as well as deviltry 
and wickedness. 

Upon the babe is visited the mistakes and 
sins of its immediate parents. Not only is the 
girl mother condemned but the innocent 
ehild as well. Childless fathers and mothers 
when importuned to give one of these little 
enes a home often make this reply: I would 
do so were it not for its inheritance of sin. 
Why not also believe in the inheritance of 
good? Possibly but one remove and the 
ehild’s lineage is as pure and good as their 
ewn. May not the virtues of the grandparents 
and great-grandparents be a rich inheritance 
ef good for these children, who through no 
fault of theirs have a stain upon their name? 
I cannot but believe that He who notes the 
sparrow’s fall will take an especial thought 
and care for them. There are also noted in- 
stances where children coming into the world 
with a long line of inheritance of evil, given 
love and home, have become good men and 
women. Blessed are the fathers and mothers 
who for love’s sake and in his name hath re- 
deemed these little ones from the conse quences 
of sin. 

But to come into the homes where children 
have been born to the parents. Why be un- 
duly anxious about the inheritance of evil? 
‘Ts God’s arm shortened that he cannot save, 
er his ear heavy, that he cannot hear,’’ when 
we pray ‘‘ Deliver us from evil?” Is this the 
ene evil from which human nature cannot be 
delivered? To my thinkirg it is better to 
ehoke out the bad by the cultivation of the 
good than to give such prominence to the bad 
that the very distinction given adds to the 
probabilities of its continuance. 

Let us fathers and mothers be as wise as we 
may in the care of our children, not disre- 
garding known inheritance of evil, but also 
remembering gratefully their inheritance of 
good, and taking more thought and care that 
the environment be all that is good, beautiful 
and true, thus working together with God, 
trustfully, hopefully, faithfully. A. H. R. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S PILLOWS. 

I had such a handsome pillow given me for 
my baby’s crib. It was plump and well pro- 
portioned. The case was linen, fine and cool, 
and had a ruffle all around it of beautiful em- 
broidery. It. was not altogether a show pil- 
low, either, but was intended for use, my 
friend said; and so nightly I took supreme 
satisfaction in laying a certain curly, golden 
head in the center of the frilled square, with 
a lingering glance at the dainty picture as I 
turned away. 

But here the pride and pleasure ended, for 
no sooner had the 

Rock-a-by lady from Hush-a-by Street 

Come stealing— 
than the smal! head was down in some remote 
corner of the crib, while the pillow lay alone, 
stately, and almost without a wrinkle. No 
matter how many times during the night I re. 
arranged that two-year-old “in good form”’ 
she would wriggle off again with the utmost 
perversity. At last I reached the conclusion 
that if she would be restless and unapprecia- 
tive she must bear the penalty and go without 





a pillow altogether, and this one should be 
kept for the daytime. 

But one night I tried that pillow myself, 

and before morning my views were changed. 
I found the article in question most uncom- 
fortable. It was too square and too plump, 
and it refused obstinately to adapt itself in 
any particular. Before midnight it was grac- 
ing the footboard, while I was remorsefully 
laying the curly head upon a little, old, soft 
pillow, a relic of baby days. 
t Perhaps it was through the unaccustomed 
wakefulness which followed this episode for 
an hour or two that I fell into a train of dis- 
connected and rather hazy moralizing. The 
thought of the little, helpless, speechless mor- 
tals who form so large a proportion of this 
world’s population weighed upon me. It is 
not only the presumptuous sins against them, 
but ‘ who can understand his errors?” Even 
our love may be wrongly expressed. The 
very pillows we give them may turn to their 
disadvantage. What tact and judgment and 
quick instinct are required in the care of a 
little child! Above all, what a necessity to 
‘put yourself in his place,” to keep pride and 
foolish vanity and all selfishness entirely out 
of consideration, to try the pillows! 

Then my mind went out into the wider field 
of humanity in general. There is an old fable 
about the exchange of burdens, when each 
mortal was allowed to cast his own particular 
pain or trial into a hugh pile from which he 
might select some other burden to take its 
place. We are all familiar with this story. 
We have been taught, and generally have 
come to believe, that each man’s cross is best 
for him alone. But other people’s pillows! 
The special blessings and fortunate circum- 
stances which appear to us in the lives of our 
neighbors, and whicb, perhaps, we have not, 
the riches, the loves, the fame, the abounding 
health of our friends or our enemies, what 
effect do they have upon us? 

I think we are sometimes inclined to over- 
estimate them, as I did my baby’s pillow. 
We look at the handsome proportions, the 
fine linen, the decorations, and wonder how 
those to whom they belong can ever be rest- 
less or dissatisfied We criticise and judge 
the possessors because they seem to take too 
little pleasure in the things which look so fine 
to us. And yet we have never tried them. 
We might find unexpected flaws if the same 
experience should come to us. The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness not only, but its 
own joy. The joy may be all it seems, or less. 
Each one knows for himself. 

So far I thought, then I grew drowsy and 
dropped to sleep with these words lingering 
in my brain, “‘ Judge not according to the ap- 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment.”’ 

Mary E, ALUBRIGHT. 


A CORRECTION. 
We were erroneously informed that the 
course of afternoon lectures by Prof. E. Charl- 
ton Black were being given in Newton in- 
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stead cf under the auspices of the Home De- 
partment of the Cantabrigia Club of Cam- 
bridge. Mrs. E. H. Cobb, the chairman, adds. 
‘‘ The object is to meet a need felt by many of 
our most thoughtful mothers, viz., to use the 
gems of our best authors for the home culture 
of children. From his high scholarship and 
wide experience Professor Black was thought 
to be the best person to present in attractive 
form the high ideals of our best writers, and 
to show how these could be used as powerful 
incentives for the culture cf children and 
youth. <As the method of the course is a 
novel one, the chairman would be happy to 
welcome representatives from other clubs de- 
siring to study the plan at her home,7 Avon 
Street, Cambridge, where the lectures are held 
on the second and fourth Mondays of each 
month, at three o’clock in the afternoon.”’ 


— —— 


‘It’s all right, Mary,” he said, patiently. 
“Go into politics and run for office if you 
want to. But remember one thing, the car- 
toonists ’ll be after you as soon as you’re a 
candidate.” 

**T don’t care.” 

“And they’ll put your picture in the paper 
with your hair out of curl and your hat on 
crooked.” 

“Do you think they would do that?” she 
inquired, apprehensively. 

‘Of course. And they’ll make your Paris 
gowns look like ten-cent calico, and say that 
your sealskin coat is imitation.” 

“William,” she said, after a thoughtful 
pause, “‘I guess I’ll just stay right here and 
make home happy.”’ 
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The Congregationalist 


Dr. Storrs Among His Own People. 


A Familiar and Graphic Account of Pastoral and Personal Traits. 


By Rev. Epwin H. Byincron, AssocraTED witH Dr. STorRs AS PASTOR OF THE BRANCH OF THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, 


My pen refuses to attempt a formal 
analysis of Dr. Storrs’s personality, but if 
you will permit me to chat about him ina 
simple, everyday sort of a way I shall en- 
joy telling what manner of man his people 
find him to be. I am not speaking in these 
words for Dr. Storrs. I have not ‘‘inter- 
viewed” him. He does not know I am 
writing this article. These are simply my 
impressions gleaned during the years of 
my association with him and the church. 

I shall not dare ex- 
press all the love and 
udmiration we feel for 
him, because he is him- 
self so averse to public 
praise. It is one of the 
un *ritten rules of the 
Church of the Pilgrims 
that no member shall 
laud him, except be- 
hind his back. The 
people of the church 
have faced a real diffi 
culty in planning for 
this jubilee; they 
shrink from giving Dr. 
Storrs discomfort by 
abundance of praise 
and honor, but equally 
unwilling are they to 
refrain from ex pressing 
their heartfelt appreci- 
ation of his faithful and 
splendid ministry. 

When the New York 
Pcesbyterian Synod, 
meeting in Brooklyn 
last month, presented 
to him an address of 
congratulation and ap- 
preciation of his spirit 
and ability, he began 
his reply by saying: 
‘‘When this paper was 
being read, so tender 
and so strong in feel- 
iog and expression, I 
asked myself whether 
[ could recognize the 
person. I can honestly 
say that I do not think 
[ know him.” This 
was not simply a bit of 
repartee, but a spon- 
taneous revelation of 
his spirit. A local 
paper, commenting 
editorially on this incident, said, and cor- 
rectly: ‘‘ The spirit of his response to the 
compliments heaped upon him showed, 
more than all his intellectual attainments, 
why men are drawn tohim, It is pleasant 
to think that before long the whole city will 
unite in expressing its opinion of this great 
preacher and humble Christian man. If 
we mistake not, he would prefer to be known 
first by the latter title.” 

It is not that Dr. Storrs is unresponsive 
to love and appreciation—far from that— 
but he places a low estimate on himself, 
has no appetite for adulation, and is pos- 
sessed of a certain sbyness which makes 
him shrink when his own life and labors be- 
come the object of public applause. From 
conviction, too, he objects to the parading 


of his personal life before the public. Its 
outflow he freely gives to his fellowmen, 
but the secret springs he insists shall not 
be uncovered. The delights of his home, 
the communings of his heart, the wrestlings 
in his study do not belong to the world. 

His position with reference to the church 
is similar. In a sermon on the fortieth an- 
niversary of his pastorate he said: ‘‘ A cer- 
tain reserve has therefore characterized our 
church, such as used to be more common in 
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churches than it has been of late. There 
has never been felt here the passion for 
publicity which finds the church life most 
exhilarating when public mention of it is 
frequent, to which the church appears 
walking victoriously in high places when 
the newspapers are occupied with what is 
said or done within it. We have preferred 
to live in the privacy secured us and to 
do our work in our special sphere without 
proclamation.” His joy is in the church’s 
achievements, not in the public appreciation 
of them. He consents, for co-operation’s 
sake, to send the statistics of the church 
for denominational purposes and consci- 
entious'y aims to make them accurate, but 
I think the whole thing is distasteful to 
him. 


Not long ago the pastor of a prominent 
church arranged a series of sermons by 
eminent men of different denomipations. 
He invited each to expatiate on the merits 
and achievements of his own branch of the 
Christian Church. Dr. Storrs was invited 
to wave the Congregational banner. Though 
second to none in denominational zeal, loy- 
alty and pride, he replied that he was not 
accustomed to deliver such addresses, but, 
if desired, would gladly come and preach a 
simple gospel sermon. 
And he did. 

One of the most nota- 
ble elements of Dr. 
Storrs’s ministerial life 
is the exalted concep- 
tion he holds of his 
duty to his own church, 
the Church of the Pil- 
grims. In this he isa 
striking example to the 
young men of the 
ministry whoaspiretoa 
fai-reachirg influence. 
To them this is often 
the grand purpose of 
life, while the care of 
the local church, if not 
drudgery, is common- 
place and secondary. 
Not thus is it with Dr. 
Storrs. His supreme 
ambition seems to be 
to care faithfully for 
the flock committed to 
him. Ask him to leave 
his church prayer meet- 
ing to address an audi 
ence ten or twenty 
times larger, and you 
will receive little en- 
couragement. Urge 
his discontinuance of a 
church service because 
the attendance is small 
and the effort seem 
ingly wasted, and he 
will smite you with 
his answer. He is not 
a man given to excuses, 
but he is apt to explain 
any absence from his 
own pulpit, feeling that 
such an act without 
sufficient and compel- 
ling reason would be a 
breach of trust. 

Books he has published, addresses he has 
made, but they have not been allowed to en- 
croach on the time and strength due bis 
people. Far more are the unwritten books 
stored in his mind and the unuttered 
orations his lips have checked, because he 
thought their production might have inter- 
fered with his duty to his own church, 
What of world wide influence he posserses 
has not come by diverting bis energies into 
distant channels but by an absolute de- 
votion to this portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard. 

To each duty he gives not only the allotted 
time but the utmost care. Preparation for 
church services is neither short nor careless. 
He preaches without notes, but never ex- 
temporaneously. Early in the week his 
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subjects are chosen. They have the best of 
the week and all the week. He spends his 
mornings in his study, which is as impreg- 
nable as Gibraltar. In like manner his 
Saturday evenings are guarded. He accepts 
no invitations for those hours. For a night 
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he must be “‘ alone,’’? before he comes with 
a message from his God to his people. 

His devotion to his own church is deep, 
but it has not narrowed him. All know his 
great interest in foreign missions, but few 
realize the breadth of his spirit in relation 
to local Congregationalism—a breadth few 
ministers attain. Six months after his in- 
stallation Dr. Storrs and his people approved 
the withdrawal of a group of his strongest 
men that they might start another Congre- 
gational church within half a mile of the 
Church of the Pilgrims. For half a century 
that has been his attitude, encouraging and 
even commanding some of his choicest 
spirits to leave him that they might plant 
or foster new enterprises, and inspiring 
large contributions for the sustenance of 
feebler neighboring congregations. 

People often ask why Congregationalism 
has flourished in Brooklyn, while so feeble 
in New York city. Other factors played a 
part, but this is the main one: the leader 
ship in New York fifty years ago viewed 
with jealousy new enterprises and permit- 
ted them to perisb, but Brooklyn leadership 
battled forthem. Not that the pastor and 
people of the Church of the Pilgrims founded 
all our twenty churches, but in the first year 
of his pastorate it was es‘ablished as a vital 
principle of Brooklyo Congregationalism 
that new churches should not only be tol- 
erated but planted and sustained. That 
spirit has continved to this day in the 
Church of the Pilgrims and througbout 
Brooklyn Congregationalism, and is the se- 
cret of our growth. Had Dr. Storrs advc- 
cated a different policy, his own church 
would have been larger and stronger, but 
where would bave been our score of churches 
with their 13,000 members? 

Iie has had also an influence in the com 
munity outside of church life. This he has 
not attained by being a perpetual fault- 
finder. There are men to whom good citi- 
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zenship and assault on civic leaders are 
synonymous, who account themselves most 
public spirited when berating and belittling 
the city of their choice, and who believe 
that criticism is the best way of uplifting 
the community. Dr. Storrs is not of this 
class. At times, as when 
ballot box corruption in this 
county was smitten a few 
years ago, his eloquence he 
used as a veritable scourge. 
But this was an exception. 
His delight has been to ful- 
fill faithfully all the duties 
devolving upon American 
citizenship, and then to 
throw himself heartily into 
all good movements, civic, 
social, charitable, which 
have been inaugurated for 
the welfare of the com- 
munity. He showed him- 
self a splendid leader in the 
presidency of the Brooklyn 
City Mission and Tract 
Society for many years, in 
his presidency of the Long 
Island Historical Society 
for the past quarter-century, 
and in other movements 
which he has originated or 
led. 

But marked as are his 
qualities of leadership, his 
greatest influence bas been 
in inepiring and encouraging 
other men in their efforts. 
Many noble enterprises, in the conduct 
of whose affairs he has had no direct 
part, bave grown into large spheres of use- 
fulness because of his enthusiastic and un. 
faltering encouragement. To him his fel- 
low-citizens turn instinctively for counsel 
and co-operation, Efforts 
which his disapproval or 
even silence would have 
crushed in their infancy 
today are flourishing. Lead- 
ers for righteousness can 
ever count on the support 
of one mighty man of valor. 
From the pulpit and the 
purse of the Church of the 
Pilgrims often has come a 
grand Amen, which has in- 
spired to new and success 
ful endeavor the Jeaders of 
many a struggling cause. 
By quiet, personal en- 
couragement, rather than 
by pubic invective, he has 
exerted a commancing and 
uplifting influence in the 
community. 

Tf I should be asked the 
keynote of Dr. Storrs’s re- 
ligious life, I should say 
that it was an absolute and 
unfalte'ing confidence in the 
supreme Ruer of the uni 
verse. His is a triumphant 
sort of faith. He is not a 
pessimist; bis trust in Jesus paar! oa 
Christ banishes pessimism 
as the sun the darkness. 

Neither is he an optimist, gilding everything 
and refusing to recognize difficulties and dan- 
gers. He looks on both sides. He recog- 
nizes the worst in the world, but that does 
not shake his belief that the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth; that the most merciful 
Father has neither forgotten nor forsaken; 
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that God cannot fail; that the ultimate vic- 
tory will be his, and that it will come in his 
good time. In arecent sermon on the pa- 
tience of God, compared with the impatience 
of man, he said, with intense and thrilling 
emphasis: ‘‘He should not be impatient 
who is keeping step with the omnipotent 
God.’’ Each Lord’s Day in public worship 
at the Church of the Pilgrims is repeated 
the Apostles’ Creed, and his ¢ntire minis- 
try has been an undaunted and triumphant 
proclamation: ‘‘ I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and 
in Jesus Christ, his only son, our Lord.” 

This spirit determines largely, I imagine, 
his position on such vexed questions as the 
higher criticism. He does not urge the 
higher critics on as creators of a better 
faith. He does not assail them, wishing to 
rescue the Bible from possible destruction. 
He believes the Word of God will endure. 
Men may come and men may go, and so 
with theories and arguments and books, 
but he never doubts that Gcd’s Holy Word 
will go on forever. Whatever his definition 
of ‘‘inspiration,’’ I think it must contain 
the word imperishable. So is he confident 
concerning the Church of God. Fora time, 
and in places, coldness may creep in and 
error enervate, but he believes the sweep is 
onward and upward. Hedoesnottremble for 
Christ’skingdom. He is not afraid for God. 

Not only in his thought, but in his daily 
life, does he restin this confidence. Whether 
or not he ever bas seen the following lines 
he certainly lives them: 


The world is wide 
In time and tide, 
And God is guide. 
Then, do not hurry. 
That man is blest 
Who does his best 
And leaves the rest: 
Then, do not worry. 


A friend of fifty years’ standing and more 
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said of him, ‘‘[ never have known him to 
hurry.” Coming to Brooklyn a frail young 
man, be has outlived most of his assoc‘ates 
and today in public address has a forceful 
energy that few younger men possess. Had 
he been given to hurrying and worrying be 
would scarcely have passed the qnarter 
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century mark in the pastorate. Lis is a 
ealmness arising from a serene and sublime 
faith in his Maker. To him he can leave 
the results, and to him also he can leave, in 
tranquil temper, the many opportunities for 
which he has no time nor strength, and 
which he must permit to pass by. 

Strange as it may seem to say it of so fruit- 
ful a life, Dr. Storrs appears to be satisfied 
with doing a few things. He does not at- 
tempt to read all books, nor to master all 
subjects. In ministerial gatherings often 
he prefaces his discussion of a topic by stat- 
ing that he is not familiar with the book or 
theme. Thoroughness is the dominating 
element of his scholarship—a thoroughness 
which strives for absolute accuracy in de- 
tails, and at the same time is eager to catch 
the spirit of the age, the man, the move- 
ment under consideration. Many of his lec- 
tures, addresses and orations have been 
published, and his friends are anxious that 
he should publish a volume of sermons. 
Certainly the Christian public would rejoice 
if he could be persuaded to do this. He is 
very conscientious in attending ministerial 
and ecclesiastical gatherings, and whether 
he speaks or sits an attentive listener to 
others his presence is a source of gratifica- 
tion. There is a certain reserve about him, 
but he is ever cordial and kindly in his 
greetings, and exceedingly appreciative of 
others’ efforts. No ministerial gathericg 
seems complete without him. 

I should be delighted to speak of the 
charming life in Dr. Storrs’s home circle, 
but cannot without taking unfair advantage 
of the privileges accorded me there. I will, 
however, take the liberty of saying that in 
this home is fulfilled the sentiment expressed 
to me years ago by a good woman in the 
words: ‘It is not enough that the husband 
love his wife; he should also cherish her.’’ 


DR.ZSTORRS AT FIFTY-ONE. 
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ful charm of her personality, the precious 
comfort of her sympathy, the healing touch 
of her sweet and wholesome life can sep- 
arate her name from his. The generous 
mother heart and the strong, well poised 
mind have been swift to lavish their wealth, 
not only in the home, where her children 
‘ rise up and call her blessed,’ 
but wherever another has sat 
sorrowing or alone. Her 
tenderness has brightened 
days otherwise dark with the 
shadows of old griefs, and 
her sweet little verses or 
couplets, accompanying some 
dainty gift, have warmed 
hearts which loneliness had 
chilled.’ Of their children 
one tarried in the earthly 
home only a few years. Mrs. 
Packard, whose husband was 
the late Prof. Lewis R. 
Packard of Yale College, with 
her daughter share the Brook- 
lyn home, Another daughter 
is the wife of Rev. Edward B. 
Coe, D.D, of the Collegiate 
Church in New York, and a 
third is the wife of Rev. 
Philip M. Washburn of Colo 
rado Springs. The grand- 
children in these homes are 
a constant source of comfort 
and joy to their grand- 
parents, who already havecele- 
brated their golden wedding. 
Admirable as are his sermons, even more 
notable is his conduct of public worship. 
He enters the church and moves to his seat 
as one entering a sacred place. Not more 
reverently could the high priest have en- 
tered the holy of holies. His first words 
are low, addressing and adoring in humble 
awe the Holy One of Israel. 
He speaks in a perfectly 
natural voice, yet one hushed 
as in the presence of sovereign 
and celestial majesty. It is 
a time for worship. The 
hearts of the people are up- 
lifted, as he approaches the 
throne of grace boldly, but 
with the boldness of the 
angele bowing before the 
Lamb, and of the seraphim 
veiling their faces. The con- 
gregation feel that they are 
on holy ground. Then is 
answered the petition Dr. 
Storrs so often utters, that 
“this may be to us none 
-other but the house of God, 
and this the gate of heaven.” 
It is not the wondrous flow 
of language, it is the spirit 
with which he addresses the 
Lord of lords and his adorable 
Son. 

So all through the worship 
untilthe benediction. Never 
have I heard another pro- 
nounce the benediction as 
he does. Itisnot the formal 
announcement of the close of 
the service; it is not only part 


And I will also take the liberty of quoting a | of the worship, but itis the grandest moment 


few words written about Mrs, Storrs by one 
who has been a member of the Church of 
the Pilgrims for over fifty years: ‘‘ With 
Dr. Storrs’s name we may couple that of 
her who has been at the same time the joy, 
the comfort and companion of his life’s 
journey. No one who has known the help- 


' of the hour. No matter how glorious and 
thrilling his discourse, his benediction rises 
higher. It is a benediction indeed. What 
wonder that the people pass out quietly at 
the close of the service, for the spirit of the 
benediction is still upon them. 

Most of all the church loves the commun- 
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ion service, Dr. Storrs makes it so sacred 
and solemn, and yet so simple and joyous, 
Often, as on that first day of the week long 
ago, at the blessing and breaking of the 
bread, the holden eyes are opened and they 
look into the face of the Saviour. 

This reverent spirit does not draw pastor 
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and people away from each other, but 
brings them into a very tender fellowship. 
I never shall forget an incident that oc- 
curred the first Sunday I attended the 
Church of the Pilgrims. At its close a few 
went forward to greet him. With us wasa 
little girl, one of the children of the church. 
As he was welcoming stranger and friend 
the little maiden stood near him, apparently 
unnoticed, Without saying anything he 
quietly bent over, took the fair, round face 
between his hands, and kissed her. Then 
he went on with his salutations, while the 
child stood contentedly by his side till her 
father had finished his conversation with 
Dr. Storrs, 

Not soon can any one forget those Sab- 
bath scenes when this man of God takes in 
his arms the little babes brought to the 
church and baptizes them into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Sweeter almost even than this is 
the service held the first Sunday morning 
of each January, when he calls before him 
the baptized children of the church who 
have reached the age of seven. The little 
ones come eagerly up the aisles with radi- 
ant faces. Gathering them about the font 
where they were baptized he gives to each 
in the name of the church a beautiful 
Bible, a bouquet of flowers and a ‘holy 
kiss,” and then offers in their behalf a fer- 
vent and tender prayer. Is it a wonder that 
members of the church moving to other 
places sometimes cannot be induced to 
change their church relations, lest their 
childrem should be deprived of this their 
spiritual birthright? Let me close by quot- 
ing Dr. Storrs’s words about this service: 
‘‘In not a few instances a child dying in 
faith and hope has wished the last words 
read in its hearing, or read by its coffin, to 
be read from its beloved ‘church Bible.’ 
I only wonder that the custom observed 
here for many years, and which will here be 
as permanent as the church, has not been 
elsewhere and widely adopted.” 
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Dr. 


Any words of pub ic tribute to a living 
leader, who is also a near neighbor and a 
revered and beloved personal friend, must 
of necessity maintain a certain delicacy of 
reserve To no man now living in the min 
istry does the present writer owe so much 
as to Rev. Dr. Storrs. Coming to Brooklyn 
twenty-three years ago, a novice in his call- 
ing, he found in Dr. Storrs not only bis 
nearest Congregational neighbor, but the 
wisest of counselors and a most constantly 
considerate friend, whose endowment of 
intellectual splendor only set in higher re 
lief his patient and faithful kindness to a 
junior in the ministry. 

From such a junior, therefore, any words 
concerning Dr. Storrs as a preacher which 
shall not seem conspicuously indelicate and 
obtrusive must be simple and loving words 
Without critical parade or vain comparison 
of various homiletical styles and ideals, they 
must simply attest the universal acknowl 
edgment of Dr. Storrs’s supremacy in the 
field to which he has been appointed. 

But we must use that word appointed in 
this instance with a distinguishing empha- 
sis, for there grows upon any one who for 
a long series of years has at short range 
watched Dr. Storrs in the exercise of his 
calling a profound impression that the su- 
preme Spirit which both kindles and conse- 
crates human genius created and commis- 
sioned him to be exactly what he is, placed 
him where he is, adjusted his unique and 
resplendent gifts to a specific opportunity 
and demand. Itis as though some far fore- 
seeing ‘‘ angel of the churches” had strung 
the ancestral bow for him and brought it 
brightened to his hand. It is true that a 
strenuous and patient self-culture, a valiant 
and silent fidelity to lofty ideals, have helped 
to unfold his powers, but those powers had 
only to unfold in order perfectly to match 
with their environment and their errand. 
This throws the entire estimate of Dr. 
Storrs’s career into a more delicate and 
deeper scale, while it does not impair the 
sense of his own voluntary part in it. Dr. 
Storrs does not try to shine; he shines with. 
out trying. With him the spontaneous is 
the appropriate and the artistic, and this 
suggests notso much the dexterities of pro- 
fessional talent as the adequacy of a divine 
commission. 

In Dr. Storrs many felicities blend. There 
is, for example, as has been suggested, a 
felicity of heredity. His roots are in the 
subsoil of the noblest New England Congre- 
gationalism, and he is heir both in name 
and in temper to its most Jofty and finished 
ministerial traditions. Then, too, there is 
a felicity of environment. Coming from 
New England he came toa new New Eng 
land in Brooklyn, where a ‘‘Church of the 
Pilgrims,’’ one of the amplest, stanchest, 
grandest churches that Congregationalism 
ever gave to America, seemed founded to fit 
him, was ready to welcome him, furnished 
him with both arena and stimulus; near 
enough to the metropolis to share its mighty 
life, and yet far enough on its margin to 
escape its distracting temporalities. Here 
the New England granite could become in- 
candescent without losing anything of its 
firmness. History has occasionally exhib- 
ited such a kindling of intellectual radiance 
at the point where the rigid and massive 
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faith of an older generation is brought 
within the blaze of. new scenes and new 
times. Then tLere has been, also, the felic- 
ity of physique, of manner and voice, all 
matching with each other, and matching 
with him and with his royal church and its 
place in the city. Thep, finally, we behold 
this crowning aud magnificent felicity of 
five continuous decades of years in one pas- 
toral relationship, a period blessed with 
almost uninterrupted health, regal with 
splendid toil, a history of silver mellowing 
into yold, where theiaffluence of power had 
time to attain its full fruition and a local 
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pulpit could become a throne of national in- 
fluence and renown. 

Dr. Storrs’s style, therefore, is in part the 
natural product of these blehding felicities, 
as it is also the product of diligent study 
and endeavor. His style is himself. It 
could not be different from what it is with- 
out insincerity. Its symmetry and rhythm 
of intellectual order and grace, its instant 
co-ordination of many details in a just per- 
spective, as well as its recurrent flash of 
illustrative fire, are as inevitable, though 
unconscious to himself, in a chance conver- 
sation or a casual letter as in the formal 
oration. It is therefore shallow judgment 
to call Dr. Storrs a “rhetorician”’ of what- 
ever distinction, for this word suggests some- 
thing artificial and assumed, and in his 
style there is nothing artificial or assumed. 
No man has been truer to himself, the self 
God meant him to be. His scyle is simply 
the processional of his entire manhood. 

This, at least, may be said without any 
approach to effusive eulogy that Dr. Storrs 
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Storrs as a Preacher. 


is the greatest master ever in the American 
pulpit of a style which since the days of 
Cicero has been one of the three or four 
greatest styles of spoken speech in the 
world—serious, stately, splendid, not with- 
out, however, a hint of humor and even 
gayety on the margin of it, bearing along 
all sorts of historic and literary treasure, 
and yet with a constant logical uvity and 
momentum beneath, upon which these va- 
rious enrichments fit as easily as the ban- 
ners fita marching army. Such a style has 
been likened to the sweep of a flowing 
river. But perhaps the branching and ur- 
f »lding tree is the truer symbol—one of his 
own great New England elms, for instance, 
so'id and graceful, lifted naturally from the 
soil, developing part from part, all whose 
structure strains toward the final volutes, 
if one may use a pedantic word; whose 
vital impu'se incessantly ramifies, yet with- 
out losing its integrity, bent before all 
things upon symmetry, and insisting to its 
uttermos: tossing tip of blossoming spray 
tha’ the unity shall dominate the variety. 

One can imagine the amused and depre 
catory smile with which D:. Storrs himself 
would probably read such a sentence as 
this from his younger brother, but just 
now he is, as the politicians term it, ‘‘in the 
hands of his friends,’’ and he must let them 
have their way and their ‘‘ say.”’ 

Dr. Storrs, therefore, so representing the 
felicitous interplay of many forces in the 
past and present, becomes naturally our 
supreme orator of occasions. Indeed, 
among the many beanties of his speech, the 
supreme beauty is always his absolute ap- 
propriateness, the instinctive and unerring 
correspondence between his mind and the 
spirit of the hour, as though the occasion 
itself became the orator, so that what is 
most natural for him to say seems always 
the fittest thing to be said. ‘Is enim est 
eloquens,”’ writes Cicero, ‘‘qui et humilia 
subtiliter, et magna graviter, et mediocria 
temperate potest dicere.” 

How such a mind and such a style will 
relate themselves to the function of preach- 
ing is a question whose answer is known of 
all men. What Dr. Storrs is as an orator he 
is as a preacher, foremost in his field and 
that field one of the greatest. He is not 
less a preacher than an orator, if any one 
cares to make the distinction. For the 
arena of the Christian preacher is so wide 
and grand that in it the loftiest oratorical 
style is as much at home as is the conversa 
tional simplicity of a Spurgeon or the dra- 
matic passion of a Whitfield. 

It is a mistake to fix upon this or that 
mode of speech as being specifically adapted 
to the presentatiou of that gospel which is 
the gospel of the Lord of the whole earth. 
St. Pau) and St. John are together truer 
produc‘s of the gospel and better preachers 
of it than two St. Johns or two St. Pauls. 
In preaching the simple homily is legiti- 
mate and appropriate, the shortest Saxon, 
the evangelist’s breathless appeal, stories 
like Guthrie’s, the terrific anathema of 
Knox, or the ‘*dona lachrymarum” of 
which the old fathers spoke; but so also ap- 
propriate is ths richest toned and stateliest 
rhythm of eloquence. The wide learning, 
secular as well as sacred, arranged in order, 
held in perfect remembrance and lit by a 
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kind of vital glow—the march of an argu- 
ment which summons all precedent and il- 
lumines by all example—a sense of distinc- 
tion in metaphor which recalls the splendor 
of Burke, a genius for assonance and ca- 
dence in diction and ideas as well, impart- 
ing to spoken speech the moving beauty 
and the thrill of music—all this fused in 
the fervor of a supreme conviction and 
urged with the ultimate stroke of the 
roused will, proclaiming the truth of the 
centuries, the truth of God—this style of 
speech also finds its largest and most con- 
genial field in the preaching of Christ’s 
gospel. And this is why Dr. Storrs holds, 
in one of the very noblest forms of utter- 
ance known in these Christian centuries, 
the supreme place in the American pulpit. 

It is easy, of course, to say that the 
method of such a preacher is not the best 
model for a man who is altogether different 
from him; that it is not, perhaps, the most 
“taking” style with the average crowd; 
that it is not best adapted to a mere pulpit 
performer’s “‘lightping changes.” It is not 
the best style to air novelties in, or in 
which to attack institutions, or expound 
heresies, or push an erratic propaganda. 
One may even very freely admit that it is 
not the best style for the camp meeting or 
the college classroom; certainly not the 
best vehicle of expression for the random 
archery of current speculation or the criti- 
cal persiflage of the hour. That is all true, 
but you might as well say that the organ is 
not the best instrument for a drum corps or 
a dance hall. A man cannot be at once 
Milton and Montaigne. The sweep of an 
eagle’s flight does not suit the capricious 
zigzag of ahumming bird. The humming 
bird has its place, and Dr. Storrs has his, 
and the glory and value of his life is in the 
fact that he has so completely and nobly 
been exactly what nature and grace in- 
tended him to be. 

For Dr. Storrs has preached the irenic 
Christian faith, the central and constant 
faith of the Christian ages. While not 
called to be a pioneer in the side issues of 
theological speculation, his influence has 
never been theologically reactionary. He 
has dwelt upon what is permanent and 
perennial. He has lifted up Christ in the 
light of all the ages and of this age as well. 
The glow at the center of his ministry is 
the glory of the Son of God. He has not 
cared much for polemics or for provincial- 
isms, whether ‘old school’? or ‘new 
school.”” He has been enamored of the 
majesty, the variety, the beauty of the 
great main scroll of Christian revelation. 
To set this forth has been the constant pas- 
sion of all his royal powers. Writer, or- 
ator, public leader, he has yet always been, 
and is first and foremost, a preacher. His 
temper has been conservative without being 
illiberal. He has illustrated that most glori- 
ous part of the past which deserves to re- 
main, while on the other hand he has kept 
himself in sympathy with the soundest part 
of modern progress. What is the most 
striking thing in Dr. Storrs is this just bal- 
ance of his mind. Eager students of mod- 
ern ideas are not repelled by him, while the 
veterans hear in his speech also the trumpets 
of ancient days. 

He comes to the close of this extraordi- 
nary half-century of ministry with his mag- 
nificent force not yet abated, one of the 
glories of our land and of the church, hay- 
ing been ‘* faithful to that committed to his 
charge,’ always true to himself and to his 
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intellectual and Christian mission in his 
time, and so winning from two generations 
of his countrymen and his associates in the 
ministry their admiring confidence and 
affectionate honor. 
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RALLY FOR THE ARMENIAN 
ORPHANS. 


BY REV. CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D. 





No more pressing cry of humanity for help 
can now be heard from any part of the world 
than the present appeal from Turkey. The 
number of houseless people whose bread- 
winners have been murdered and their houses 
* looted ” and destroyed is estimated at three 
to four hundred thousand. They are looking 
forward with terror to the approach of winter. 
The suffering children can in part be saved. 
So many as can be gathered into orphanages 
will exchange the miserable damp dug-out, 
hunger, rags and filth and hopeless despair 
for a Christian home, striving for a Christian 
and useful life. 

Mrs. Clara Lee of Marash is opening an 
orphanage for fifty girls for which money has 
been received from Germany, with promise of 
repeating it annually. Fifty hardly makes a 
visible diminution of the number of the suf- 
ferers. And then the boys are left in this 
unalleviated misery. 

In the city of Malatia, where 1,500 men were 
killed, the number of orphans is 1,883 by care- 
fulcount. If75,000 men have been massacred, 
there must be at least 100,000 orphans. Here 
is a call for Christian benevolence to achieve 
one of its noblest works. If it cannot save 
the whole, it can save as many as it pleases. 
There are two very encouraging considera- 
tions: 

1. There are many excellent Armenian 
women who have been educated in mission- 
ary seminaries who are now in great destitu- 
tion and would be delighted to be employed 
to do the work and teaching in an orphanage. 

2. The expense per scholar would be low. 
No plans have yet been sent, but a dollar a 
month would be enough for board and cloth- 
ing. It is a rescue work and the style of liv- 
ing would be rescue style—cleanly, healthy, 
comfortable. ‘‘ Blessed is the man, the woman, 
the child that considereth the poor.’’ Let 
Christian benevolence arise and show the 
world what she can do. 

Lexington, Oct. 3. 

en ee ee 


MORE ABOUT THE QUESTION OF 
OOMITY. 

In The Congregationalist of Oct. 22 there was 
published a letter of Rev. R. M. Tunnell, who, 
professing to raise ‘‘a question of comity,’ 
designed beyond doubt a vigorous assault 
upon Fairmount College. Its effect, however, 
was so fully negatived by the quotations, 
which the editors were fortunately able to 
make from some of his former communica- 
tions pleading for the endowment of the in- 
stitution as a college, that no reader will 
likely be influenced by his recent fulmina- 
tions. “The points at issue”’ raised by the 
editorial comments upon his article merit 
general notice, and no officer of the Education 
Society has doubted that they would be pre- 
sented for discussion sooner or later. 

Assuming that the editorial reference to 
‘‘schemes to build small colleges with gifts 
from the East in order to increase the local 
values of land” was in no sense directed 
against the officers of the Education Society 
or Fairmount College, we believe The Congre- 
gationalist voiced the universal sentiment of 
what should be, and practically has been, the 
general policy of the Education Society. In 
the first place it may be said that the direct- 
ors and secretaries affirm, with more empha- 
sis even than formerly, that, as a rule, only 
one college in a State should be fostered by 
Congregational benevolence. But it should 
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not be forgotten that the Education Society 
never “plants” institutions, collegiate or 
academic, and does not even always aid the 
needy institutions which are planted under 
Congregational auspices, inasmuch as merely 
local or State considerations sometimes de- 
termine the approval of a Western institution 
by an association of churches. Recently the 
society declined to indorse or aid a second col- 
lege in Nebraska commended by its State as- 
sociation; and within this calendar year the 
same action was taken by the directors in ref- 
erence to the second college in South Dakota, 
whose application for assistance had been 
unanimously approved by the State associa- 
tion. An unvarying application of the rule of 
*‘ only one college in a State”’ would in years 
gone by have excluded from the society’s list 
such worthy colleges as Illinois, Ripon, Mari- 
etta, Oberlin and Drury. There will doubt- 
less be an occasional departure from the gen- 
eral policy of the society in the future, fora 
rule that may be ‘‘ wise”’ for the Congrega- 
tional interests of Wyoming or North Dakota 
might be very unwise if made effective in Cal- 
ifornia or Washington. The directors of the 
Education Society must have discretion as 
each new case or condition presents itself, 
and in the resolutions recognizing Fairmount 
as a college they expressly declared it to be 
an exceptional case. 

In reference to the other point at issue, there 
can be but one general opinion. The society 
should not and does not admit to its list any 
institution not first approved by the churches 
of the vicinage or State. The institution (for- 
merly called Fairmount Institute, now Fair- 
mount College) always had the indorsement 
of the local and State associations, and still 
has—the latter not yet having considered the 
question of its becoming a college. The ap- 
proval of the institution at the last annual 
meeting of the State association in May was 
not withheld, though it was known that a 
Freshman Class had been organized the pre- 
vious year. The directors of the society real- 
ized the delicacy of approving the institution 
as a college, though, without intending any 
disregard of the courtesy due the State asso- 
ciation, they felt justified by all the circum- 
stances in not waiting for its special action 
upon what should be the rank of the insti- 
tution. 

Its location in the commercial metropolis 
of southwestern Kansas, which Mr. Tuaonell 
described as a “‘ graveyard of institutions,”’ 
gives it special merit and claim to Christian 
benevolence as the one college which has sur- 
vived, and its phenomenal growth is an un- 
answerable testimony in its favor. That it is 
not a rival, and will not be, of Washbarn Col- 
lege may be judged from a letter written by 
Mr. George M. Herrick when Western secre- 
tary of the Education Society, but now presi- 
dent of Washburn College, in which he said: 
‘“‘There are strong arguments for making a 
college there. Washburn is not covering that 
field, and should not object if an institution 
is established there which will do the work. 
It is very improbable that Washburn can ever 
get many students or any financial aid from 
that region.” FRANK L, Ferauson, 

Field Secretary. 
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At the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales a letter was 
formulated replying to one received from 
the Bishop of Peterborough, who has just 
been appointed Dr. Tempie’s successor as 
Bishop of London. In the reply the title 
‘your lordship” occurred five times. A del- 
egate questioned whether it was not some- 
what inconsistent for Nonconformists to thus 
recognize the title of the Anglican prel- 
ate. Prin. A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield Col- 
lege immediately arose and said, ‘ Might I 
suggest that courtesy ought to be met with 
courtesy. It ill becomes us, as Christian gen- 
tlemen, to use any language save the lan- 
guage which is universally recognized. We 
compromise nothing by so doing.” 
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The Conversation Corner. 


OW that we have disposed of the va- 
N cation photographs we are ready 
for those historical subjects, one 
being the Frigate Constitution. As sbe was 
the most famous ship of our early navy, we 
are glad to have in a compact form the 
principal facts about hercareer. This letter 
was written from a favorable place—close 
to the Kittery Navy Yard, where the old 
frigate is kept, and where evidently Harry 
spent his summer vacation. He sent also 
the photograph here given. 
‘OLD IRONSIDES,”’ 


The Constitution was built where the Con- 
stitution Wharf in Boston now stands in 1797. 
The first commander was Captain Nichol- 
son, and her second commander was Captain 
Preble, who took her to the Mediterranean 
Sea in 1803 and fought bravely during the 
Tripolitan War. She was next engaged in 
the War of 1812 with Ergland. While under 
the command of Captain Hull she sailed ou 
of the harbor of Annapolis on a cruise, and 
came unexpectedly upon several British war 
vessels; as she could not fight them all, she 
got away by good seamanship 

Her most important engagement was with 
the Guerriere, and after a hard time she left 
it a wreck. After this she cruised in the 
Pacific Ocean, commanded by Cantain Bain- 
bridge; she met with the ova and soon got 
her to surrender after a hard fight. In 1814 
she sailed from Boston and cruised near the 
Cape de Verd [slands. She captured two 
British frigates 
and sailed them 
into port, but 
British vessels 
recaptured one 
of the prizes. 

In 1876 she’ 


was repaired in bas } 
Philac reer] 2 
and exhibited . 


at the Centen- 
nial there. In 
1882 she was 
brought to 
Portsmouth to 
be used as a 
receiving ship. 
She wasn’t 
used for that 
purpose long 
and was then 
taken to the 
Kittery Navy Yard, and is visited by a great 
many people. There has been some talk about 
sending her to Washington. 

The Constitution is very high and has many 
deck. She carried forty-four guns. Most ail 
her staterooms are at the back where the 
ofticers sleep, and the sailors sleep in the 
forecastle in bunks or hammocks. Four men 
are engaged in steering her sometimes. There 
is a kind of double rudder wheel. Most all 
her rigging has now been taken down. She 
has been carefully roofed over to protect her. 
All her guns have been taken off. Inside she 
has two mottoes. One is, ‘‘A Kearsarge Wel- 
come.” and the other is, ‘‘ Don’t give up the 
ship.’”’ When she was in service she was 
painted black, but now she is painted a kind 
of asalmon color. 

O. W. Holmes wrote a poem on tbe Con- 
stitution and called it “ Old Ironsides.’’ She 
ought to be kept in good order for doing so 
much for her country. 

New Castle, N. H. Harry T. 


In addition to the facts which Harry has 
carefully collected, you eught to read the 
full story of the achievements of this noted 
ship. The clumsy looking old hulk, patched 
up and roofed over, lying idly at the wharf, 
will then become a magnificent frigate, un- 
der full spread of canvas, manned by four 
or five hundred New England sailors, mak- 
ing her remarkable escape from a whole 
British squadron, or conquering the great 
British war ships Guerriere and Java. With 
such brave defenders on the sea, the young 
nation felt safe from foreign invasion, and 
the people almost idolized ‘‘ Old Ironsides,”’ 
giving her most enthusiastic receptions 
whenever she appeared in our home ports. 

While in Charlestown Navy Yard in 1830 
orders were issued from the Navy Depart- 
ment to have her destroyed as unseaworthy 





and useless. A young man in Cambridge, 
barely twenty-one years old, saw the an 
nouncement, and was so aroused by it that 
he wrote with a lead pencil on a scrap of 
paper his protest in verse and sent it to the 
Boston Advertiser. 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down, 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky! 


Holmes’s verses saved the Constitution— 
as for many years afterwards they fired the 
patriotism of the schoolboys who spoke or 
heard them spoken from the platform of 
the academy or district school. The ship 
was rebuilt at Charlestown in 1834. This 
was in the administration of General Jack- 
son, as you will see by our recent list of 
presidents in the Corner Scrap-book, and an 
incident occurred which occasioned a great 
sensation at the time. ‘To the victors be- 
long the spoils’’ was the Jacksonian motto, 
so it was natural that a bust of Jackson 
should be carved and put in place as the 
figurehead of the old ship. Political feel- 
ing ran very high then in Boston—as some- 
times nowadays. The people were indignant, 
and on the night before July 4, which was 
very dark and rainy, a Boston shipmaster 
dropped down 
the tide in a 
rowboat, se- 
cured it under 
the bows of the 
ship, sawed off 
the head of 
‘Old Hick. 
ory,”’ put it in 
a sack and 
silently floated 
away, though 
a sentry was 
all the while 
pacing the 
deck over his head. The ship was taken to 
New York and another image of General 
Jackson put in its place—I wish Harry had 
said whether itis the figurehead still. Thirty 
years afterwards the adventurous captain 
was alive, and printed on his address card 
the device of a hand saw, with the legend, 
‘* T came, I saw, I conquered.” 

I have read in a history that a beautiful 
coach was built of wood from the old Con- 
stitution at Amherst, Mass., in 1836—what- 
ever became of that? I have a letter from 
Willie T., a Boston Corner boy, saying that 
his great-great-grandfather was a master 
blacksmith in the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
and gloried in the fact that he drove the 
first bolt in her staunch timbers. 

But ‘peace hath her victories” far 
greater than those of war. When we 
think it over, which is more glorious, 
the awful battle at sea, in which half a 
thousand of men on one ship are strug- 
gling with terrible rage and cruelty to maim 
or murder the men upon another ship— 
men of one race and speech—or, as in our 
time, to have a plan of arbitration, so that 
Englishmen and Americans may never fight 
each other again? No triumphs of war can 
compare with the victories celebrated in 
Tremont Temple a few days ago, victories 
of missionaries and martyrs in the cause of 
blessing the poor of every race—black men, 
red men, Chinamen, ‘‘ poor whites.’”’ Two 
little incidents in the “‘ patriotic meetings ”’ 
at Faneuil Hall that week had more mean- 
ing for humanity than a dozen battles: one 


was when the Jubilee Negro Singers were 
so much moved in singing ‘* Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ’’ 
that they could not restrain their tears, 
the other when the great audience said Aye 
to Edward Everett Hale’s resolution in 
favor of the free admission of Armenian 
exiles to otr country. Before you will have 
read this you have doubtless seen another 
victory of peace—the settlement of great 
national questions by balluts rather than by 


bullets! Wy. Maa) | 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Queen Victoria’s Long Reign. Of course you 
noticed in the papers not long ago that the 
English people, on a given day, were pouring 
in their congratulations upon their Queen be- 
cause. her reign had then reached in duration 
that of any previous sovereign. Did you look 
it up in your histories, so as to understand it 
fully? Hergrandfather, George III[., took the 
throne, Oct. 10, 1760. He died Jan. 29, 1820, 
his full reign having covered fifty-nine years, 
three months and four days. Victoria began 
to reign June 20, 1837, so that on Sept. 23, 
1896, her reign was equally long with his. In 
reality, it far exceeded that of George III., 
who was insane the last nine years of his life, 
and king onlyin name. Should she live until 
next June, her sixtieth anniversary will 
doubtless be celebrated with great pomp, and 
we in America shall join heartily with her 
own subjects in shouting, Long live the Queen! 


List of British Monarchs. I think I will add 
for insertion in your Scrap-book, a list of all 
Victoria’s predecessors from William the 
Conqueror, with date of accession, age, and 
length of reign. 


1. William I. (the Conqueror), 166 3892 
2. William IL. (Rufus), 1087 sl 13 
3. Henry 1. (Beauclere), 1160 32 $5 
4. ae pg F 1135 30 19 
5. Henry I 1154 21 35 
6. Rie bad I. (Cwur de L jon), 1189-32 10 
7. John, 1199 33 17 
8. Henry IIL. 1216 9 56 
9. Edward I. (Longshanks), 1232 33835 
10, Edward II., 1307 23 
ll. Edward It. . 1327 1b 50 
12, Richard IL, 1377 Il 22 
13, Henry IV., 1399 33 4 
14. Henry V., 1418 25 9 
15, Henry VI., 1422 1 39 
lt. Edward IV., 1461 20 «22 
17. Edward V.. 1483 12 _ 
18. Richard IIL, 1483 $l 2 
19. Henry VIL., 1485 39 24 
20. Henry VIL, 1509 «183K 
21. Edward Vi., 1547 10 6 
22, Mary, 1553 37 5 
23. Elizabeth, 1568 2545 
24, James L., 1603 37 22 
25, Charles si. 1625 25 24 
26. Oliver c romwell (Protector), W530 54 5 
27. Charles IL, 1660 30 25 
28, James II., 1685 52 4 
29, William II. (and Mary), 1689 89 13 
30. Anne, 1702 38 12 
31. George L., 1714 54 13 
32. George IL., 1727 44388 
33. George IIL., 1760 22 59 


34. George IV., 


35. William IV., 1830 65 
36. Victoria, 1837 18 
Remarks. What do you think of the royal 


system as compared with our form of govern- 
ment? Are there not advantages in such a 
long reign as that of Victoria? Does not the 
long preparation of the prince who is to suc- 
ceed to the throne specially fit him for his 
office? On the other hand, the people have 
no part in the choice of the ruler, who some- 
times may chance to be entirely unfit for the 
place, not only in character and ability, but 
in age. Some thought that Mr. Bryan was al- 
most too young to be a candidate [that is no 
objection, Mr. M., he’ll be a good deal older 
before he is elected.—D. F.]; what would they 
say of a ruler two months old, like Henry VI., 
or ten years old, like Edward VI., or even 
like good Queen Victoria, who was only eight- 
een years old when crowned? [If you ask me, 
I would say that I see no objection to a young 
lady eighteen years old, if otherwise qualified 
to rule over men.—D. F.] This whole subject 
is worth thinking over carefully. 


LA. IN 
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The Sunday School 
LESSON FOR Novy. 22. Prov, 8: 1-17. 


REWARDS OF OBEDIENOE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 








Last Sunday our theme was God’s blessing 
on Solomon. These verses from the book of 
Proverbs mention and explain blessings which 
God gives and the ways in which they are 
gained. Weare here shown: 

I. The relations between righteousness and hap- 
piness [vs. 1-10]. On the one side are placed 
the rules of life which secure the highest 
blessing. They are these: 

1. Keep God’s commandments [v. 1]. Read 
his word. Kuow it by heart. Commit it to 
memory and understand it by practice. This 
is old and oft-repeated counsel. See Deut. 6: 
6-9; Josh. 1: 8, and with your reference Bible 
find other counsels of the same kind. This 
is the comprehensive command, of which 
those that follow are parts. 

2. Cling to mercy and truth [v. 3]. The first 
is the law of kindness, the second is the law 
of sincerity. See the best in others and honor 
them for it. Sympathize with them in their 
trials. Show them the bestin you. Be kind, 
and make your kindness always honest. Let 
this be your habit. 

3. Trust in God [vs. 5,6]. Hold to the con- 
viction that he is infinitely good and that he 
loves you. Don’t let any of your own reason- 
ing shake your confidence in him. Let your 
trust be whole-souled. Recognize his hand 
in all the events of your life. 

4. Be obedient [v.7]. Never let your opin- 
ion of yourself lead you to self-conceit. Stand 
in awe before God and withdraw from every 
evil suggestion. 

5. Give generously [v. 9]. Give simply to 
please God. Give to promote the welfare of 
your fellowmen. Give systematically. When- 
ever you receive anything as the fruit of your 
labor, set apart some definite portion of it 
thus to be given away. 

Keeping these rules will promote: 

1. Long life [v. 2]. These laws are good for 
the body. They are “ health to thy navel and 
marrow to thy bones.” 

2. Peace of mind. Keeping God’s com- 
mands insures an untroubled conscience, an 
even temper, fearlessness before the unknown 
future. A faithful minister in severe sick- 
ness was asked if he feared to die. ‘‘I care 
not,” he said; “for if I depart I shall be with 
God, and if I stay he will be with me.” 

3. Favor with God and man [v. 4]. That is 
not withheld from upright men who obey 
divine laws and are unselfishly interested in 
the welfare of others. They are the trusted 
men in the community. 

4. Assurance of divine direction [v.6]. Those 
who habitually pray with a good conscience 
do not doubt that God hears and guides them. 
Their interests, even in the smallest affairs, 
are his also, and they delight to seek his guid- 
ance in all things. 

5, A good income [v. 10]. Wise spending 
of money surely tends to increase it. There 
are abundant testimonies of prosperous men 
that the use of a fixed part of their income 
for benevolent purposes has not only added 
to their enjoyment, but has increased their 
means. Wedo not know of one who has suf- 
fered through so doing. 

With all this we may not affirm that a good 
man is always happy or free from burdens. 

sut we are assured that God orders his life 
for good. Thus we are led to consider: 

Il. The use of suffering [vs. 11, 12]. Only 
by enduring hardness do we become good 
soldiers. To see the divine hand of love in 
the trials of life and to be drawn by them 
closer to our Father is to master them. 
Through discipline men discover the meaning 
of souship, and sons of God find what blessing 
he bestows in chastening. Paul had a great 
trial. He prayed earnestly for its removal. 
It was not removed; but he was taught its ef- 
fect in strengthening his character, subduing 
his pride and increasing his influence with 
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men. Then that “ messenger of Satan to buf- 
fet” him became a delight. ‘‘ Wherefore I 
take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake; for when I am weak, then am I 
strong.” Trials are God’s school, and happy 
are they who attend it as a privilege and learn 
its noblest lessons. 

III. The possession of wisdom [vs. 13-17]. 
We ought to learn: 

1. Whatitis. It is knowing the will of God 
and doing it. That isthe noblelife. It means 
fidelity to duty, honesty of soul, a heart and 
mind fearlessly open to God, with filial trust 
in him Can silver and gold be compared 
with character? The poorest man who can be 
trusted is worth far more to the world than 
the richest man who cannot be trusted. What 
are rubies, as compared with the life which 
reflects Christ to men? 

2, What wisdom produces. It multiplies 
itself in noble lives. Can there be a finer 
tribute than that which Thomas Hughes pays 
to his teacher, Thomas Arnold, when he says 
that the distinguishing characteristic of Rugby 
boys was their hearty Christian spirit, which 
they owed to Arnold’s teaching and example 
—above all, to his unwearied zeal in creating 
‘*moral thoughtfulness”’ in every boy with 
whom he came in contact? ‘He taught us 
that life is a whole, made up of actions and 
thoughts and longings, great and small, no- 
ble and ignoble. Therefore the only true wis- 
dom for boy or*man is to bring the whole life 
into obedience to him whose world we live in 
and who has purchased us with his blood.” 
Such men, who know wisdom, produce up- 
right communities and a strong nation. 

3. How wisdom is enjoyed. The wise life is 
the happy life—an experience of pleasant 
ways and peaceful paths. There is no shame 
in memory, no fear from scrutinizing eyes, no 
shrinking from the future to those who walk 
in wisdom’s ways. She is like the tree of life 
in the garden of Eden froza which sin was 
ever enticing away the man and the woman, 
but to which, till they abandoned it, they 
might always return and satisfy their hunger. 
Happy is the man whose aims and doings are 
the same as God’s. Jesus could express the 
perfectness of his life in no clearer language 
than this: ‘‘ Whatsoever things the Father 
doeth, these the Son also doeth in like man- 
ner.”’ 

4. How wisdom is kept. Only by keeping 
the thoughts fixed on what is right do wen 
live aright. Evil passions are kept out of the 
soul only by holy passions. To the empty 
and swept house from which evil spirits have 
been banished worse spirits return. ‘Give 
me a great thought,’ said Goethe, “that I 
may live on it.’’ Read good books, live in 
the company of pure souls, give yourselves to 
lift up other lives, and wisdom will not for- 
sake you. Above all, keep before your eyes 
the vision of Christ as he lived among men 
from his first human birth to bis crucifixion. 
Love him and grow like him. That gives 
beauty—life to the soul and grace to the neck. 
That gives steadiness and security, whatever 
storms surround us. ‘‘Some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death, and ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake, and not 
a hair of your head shall perish.’’ That gives 
the true rest. ‘‘ Thou shalt lie down and thy 
sleep shall be sweet.” ‘‘ My peace I give unto 
you.” 

The book of Proverbs nowhere directly 
holds out hope of a future life as a reward for 
righteousness. Everywhere the right life is 
described as its own reward. But Christ has 
brought to us “‘ life and incorruption through 
the gospel.”” We know that the wrong life 
chosen sinks the soul into unending despair, 
which cannot escape from its own degrada- 
tion as an outcast from God. We know that 
the 1ight life is forever in fellowship with 


him, enjoying his blessedness. 
Ronee? eae 


If the day of Christ is to be marked by the 
growth of Christian knowledge, it must bea 
day of prayer.— W. Robertson Nicol. 
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(" Everybody 


Knows 

that carelessness, chemicals and 

common soaps make combina- 

tion in the laundry which is 
: simply fatal to shirts, collars, 


cuffs and other linen, and more 
people are finding out every 
day that by the modern meth- 
ods of washing clothes, the sun= 
light methods, and 


Pe 


Sunlight : 
Soap 


the clothes not only receive no 
need in the wash, but are ac- 
tually preserved, as the dirt 
which would produce wear and 
decay is taken out without rub- 
bing, without boiling, without 
chemical action. 
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Sunlight Soap 
Saves Clothes 
Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York. 
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Steaming Hot 


and made to suit, there 
is no remedy for weak- 
ness and temporary 
down-heartedness, so 
quick and sure as a 
|} cup of BEEF TEA pre- 
pared from 


Licbig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of 
\Beef 


| Good for well people 
and sick ones. A fa- 
miliar friend where 
good cooking is done. 


Look for 
this sirna- 
ture in biue, 
on every jar 


Pale and Lua 


pevp! vigorou wi 
and increase in weight —Bjee=—d 
from Ff 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 
It is a powder made from the most nour- 


























ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 


1 druggists, in 2-02.,4%,% and 1 lb, tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, nega pompipene ar each containing 10 per 
cent. t Very c and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets 1 nailed by Schieffelin &( New York, agenta 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr Bay r ad Co.. Elberfeld. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK. 

Mexican Christians in Conference. It seems 
strange to read of a conference of Congrega- 
tional churches and congregations in bigoted, 
priest-ridden Mexico, yet the representative 
Christians of southern Chihuahua held their 
second meeting this fall in Las Cuevas. Mr. 
Olds reports that, although fifteen miles away 
from Parral, the attendance was good and the 
interest intense. The delegates, representing 
nine congregations, came in carts and on bur- 
ros, horseback and afoot, two men traveling 
200 miles over the mountains to be present. 
The most noteworthy feature of the conven- 
tion was the prominent part taken by the 
young men from the El Paso Training School, 
seven of whom were present, three of them 
being in charge of churches in the district. 
From the one who was moderator of the con- 
vention to the youngest student all seven did 
credit to their school. They were at home 
with the language and understood their own 
people, which qualifications, together with 
their intelleetual and spiritual training, made 
it possible for them to convince and inspire 
as Americans could not have done. At an 
evening meeting in the commodious Las Cue- 
vas chapel 175 persons gathered, some of them 
to listen to the gospel message for the first 
time. Mr. Olds writes: ‘Such a congrega- 
tion had never before been seen in Las Cuevas, 
and indeed superstition and fanaticism would 
have made such a thing impossible a few years 
ago. But now, instead of interruption and 
insult, there was respectful and earnest at- 
tention.”’ 

Congregationalism in Texas. Not long ago we 
called attention to the remarkable home mis- 
sionary work which a brave, enterprising 
New England woman—a lineal descendant of 
Peregrine White—is doing in the piny woods 
of Kast Texas. She started a Sunday school 
first, then a praise service which was merged 
into a preaching service at which she herself 
officiated, reading the sermons of eminent 
preachers, and finally a C. E. Society. The 
Home Missionary for November contains a 
bright, interesting letter from this loyal Con- 
gregationalist, who says she is very lonesome 
and often wonders why she was selected to 
be a denominational object lesson for East 
Texas. There is no Congregational church 
nearer than eighteen miles, and only seven- 
teen in the State, some of them without pas- 
tors. With regard to the outlook for the or- 
ganization of a church in her own community 
of Pine Valley, she writes with anxiety: 
‘Six months ago the way to a church and 
definite work seemed open. Now, because of 
the hard times, we expect to have to shut 
down our mill. We cannot sell the five and 
a half millions of lumber on hand. Shutting 
down means keeping perhaps twenty men, 
and scattering the 150 others that we seem to 
have had a hold upon. So far as Sunday serv- 
ices go we are doing fairly well, but we need 
a resident pastor and his wife. People in 
this country are ‘preached at’ too much, 
No pastoral work is being done. What Con- 
gregationalists need in Texas is recognition. 
Now Texas is moving forward rapidly and 
some day the older States will be proud of her 
acquaintance.” 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Medizval Darkness in the Philippine Islands. 
Roman Catholic monks of the Dominican Or- 
der are said to be largely responsible for the 
rebellion in the Philippine Islands. Certainly 
the exactions of the Spanish priests, added 
to the oppressive system of government, have 
proved unbearable to the Malays, the Mes- 
tizos, or half-breeds, and the natives. In the 
matter of intolerable taxation the poor is- 
landera might sympathize with the Arme- 
nians, for the Spanish Government, backed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, has made ex- 
tortionate demands upon farmers and mer- 
chants. Everything on the farm of the smal) 
native cultivator has been taxed; every bit of 
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produce that came to Manila has been mads 
to furnish its tribute to the civil government 
and again to the priests. There are no Prot- 
estant missions on the islands, and Dominican 
friars have full sway, not only in religious 
matters, but in political affairs as well. In 
the country districts the curé is the fountain 
head of all government. He overrides the 
civil magistrate whenever he sees fit, wield- 
ing his power, not for the welfare of the 
people, but in order to add to the wealth 
and political importance of his order. In 
short, the friars in the Philippine Islands 
are repeating the offenses for which they 
were secularized in Spain. The shocking 
tales of the savagery which characterize the 
rebellion does not speak well for the type of 
civilization and Christianity which Spain has 
introduced. 

The New China. Those who heard or read 
the speech of Mr. E. B. Drew at the recent 
dinner of the Commercial Club in Boston 
could not but be impressed by his hopeful 
outlook in regard to China’s development 
and progress. Mr. Drew, who is commis- 
sioner of customs in China and was in charge 
of the arrangements for the recent visit of Li 
Hung Chang to the United States, has lived 
for thirty years in the Celestial Empire and 
knows whereof he speaks. Naturally China’s 
progress in the commercial world was the 
chief topic of his address. In the growing 
importance of the “ modern European city ” 
of Shanghai, which is already one of the chief 
commercial centers of the world; in the awak- 
ening and elevating influence of the numer- 
ous bodies of resident foreigners; in the pro- 
gressive spirit of the Chinese merchants; in 
the multiplication of railroads, the working 
of coal and iron mines and the prospect dur- 
ing next year of sixteen cotton spinning and 
weaving mills, Mr. Drew sees hopeful indica- 
tions of China’s future. It is interesting to 
note his estimate of the missionary opportu- 
nity in connection with his remarks on the in- 
fluence of foreigners: ‘‘ While foreign mer- 
chants may reside at some thirty indicated 
points in China for purposes of business, the 
European and American missionaries, Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic, enjoy still wider 
facilities for influencing the Chinese people. 
They are permitted by treaty to reside at any 
point throughout the entire empire, and to 
open schools, churches, hospitals, dispensa- 
ries, etc. It needs but little reflection to per- 
ceive what must be the effect of the mission- 
ary influence, as years go on, upon the people 
of China.”’ 

PEN AND SCISSORS. 


The receipts for the C. H. M.S. for the first 
six months of its financial year are smaller 
by $75,000 than for the corresponding period 
in 1895. 

On the first anniversary of the massacre of 
eleven missionaries at Ku-cheng, China, a 
beautiful white marble monument was un- 
veiled. This was erected by means of contri- 
butions from the 1,800 foreigners residing in 
China. 

An illustration of the rapidity with which 
the interior of Africa is opening to the world 
is the recent transmission of a telegram from 
Blantyre in the Shiré district, Central Africa, 
to a missionary secretary in Edinburgh in 
about three hours. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Board officials have just heard from Formosa 
that much damage has been done to their 
mission property there by the Japanese sol- 
diers, who occupy the churches, insult the 
missionaries and disturb the congregations 
needlessly; and from Japan come reports 
that the outlook for the Board’s mission work 
there is not as bright as it was before the war. 

Boston, Revere, Fall River, Lynn, Worces- 
ter and other New England towns have re- 
ceived parties of Armenian refugees and are 
providing for them through the agency of 
the W.C.T.U. The Salvation Army, repre- 
sentatives of which were on hand in Mar- 
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eilles and in New York, has also proved a 
friend in need. It will be remembered that 
one of the most popular figures in the army, 
known as “ Joe, the Turk,” is an Armenian. 
He acts as interpreter in the present emer- 
gency. 

PR — Urea teen 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, Nov. 22-28. Some Blessings often 
Forgotten. Ps. 104: 1-35. 

We are never too prone to realize and ac- 
knowledge our blessings. We take them-as a 
matter of course, not as the expression of hu- 
man and divine loveand care. A child grows 
up with all the advantages of a good home, 
excellent educational privileges and congenial 
society, but how infrequently he stops, either 
in childhood or youth or early manhood, to 
consider seriously the parental thought, fore- 
sight, patience and self-denial which have se- 
cured for him these advantages. He some- 
how comes to think that they belong to him 
by right, just as to many irresponsible men 
cf maturer years with whom the conclusion of 
the whole matter seems to be ‘‘the world 
owes me a living.” 

If human gratitude is often lacking, still 
more infrequent are the tributes of praise to 
God for his manifold kindnesses. We grow 
up as children in his world, with his sky 
above our heads, with the solid ear-.h stretch- 
ing out before us and stored and adoraed with 
beautiful and useful things. We are set in 
the midst of God’s gracious providences which 
bear us along from one experience to another. 
We are brought in contact with numerous 
sources of refreshment and inspiration for 
life, and yet how little of genuine and con- 
stant thanksgiving ascends to the God and 
Father of us all, who gives us richly all things 
to enjoy, who bath made everything beautiful 
in its season and who is over all blessed for- 
ever. 

It sometimes happens that God uses appar- 
ently harsh methods to bring us up to a sharp 
realization of what we have had from his lib- 
eral hand. He prostrates us on sickbeds, and 
then we realize what a boon is health. He 
takes away a friendship, and then we see how 
barren is life without it. He substitutes for 
an environment of ease and comfort one of 
humdrum and struggle, and then we under- 
stand how exceptional and favored is that life 
which moves constantly along a path strewn 
with roses. At such seasons as these God’s 
forgotten blessings come into view. Well for 
us if we can see them before they become not 
merely lost sight of but altogether passed. 

Even if we try to cherish, day by day, a 
sense of God’s goodness, and to keep before 
us the great and most evident mercies along 
our way, it is probable that diligent search 
would reveal still other reasons for gratitude. 
Nearly every one has in his own temperament 
something for which he ought to give special 
thanks. It may be capacity to enjoy the most 
exquisite music or the noblest triumphs of 
the brush and chisel. It may be an inherited 
streak of humor which permits him to see the 
comical side of daily life and to find in 
it some surcease from care. It may be an 
accumulated fund of good nature whereby 
our own burdens are lightened and it becomes 
easier for other people to live with us. Turn 
the X rays upon your personal characteris- 
tics and upon your daily surroundings, and 
let what they reveal stir your heart to thank- 
fulness. And remember always that a sense 
of the nearness and love of God is the only 
inexhaustible fountain of gratitude. 


——— a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 15-21. Job’s Trials and Ours. 

Job 23: 1-12; Jas. 5: 7-16. 

Have we greater knowledge of God than Job? 
How can we exercise patience in trial? What is 
our duty toward others in trouble? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, 


This is more an actual story and less a 
treatise in the form of a novel than either 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s earlier important 
productions. It has neither a theological 
motive, like that of Robert Elsmere, nor a 
sociological, like that of Marcella. Her 
ideas as to the best methods of bridging 
the gap between the rich and the poor are 
made prominent and constitute a distinct 
feature of the work, but they do not domi- 
nate it. Nor is ita love story of the ordi- 
nary type, although love determines its 
form and supplies much of its interest. 
But it is one-sided love, love unreturned 
and hopeless and therefore productive of 
many perplexing situations. 

Marcella reappears as Lady Maxwell, and 
really is the leading character. Thestrergth 
ef the book lies in its generally consist- 
ent and always charming portrayal of her 
unique and difficult personality. Sir George 
Tressady himself is a somewhat minor crea- 
tion. The narrative describes his unhappy 
marriage, the growth of his attachment to 
Marcella, her devoted loyalty to her husband 
and their united, generous and hearty efforts 
to preserve a mutually honorable and help- 
ful friendship with Sir George, and to im- 
prove his faulty wife into a fit companion 
for him, and his own tragic death. 

The author’s delineations of personality 
are remarkably vivid and impressive and 
several of the subordinate characters are 
almost as distinctly remembered as the 
ehief actors. The work illustrates author- 
ship of the most conscientious sort. Some 
features of the plot strike one as unnatural 
and ill-judged, e. g., the appeal of Marcella 
and her husband to Tressady to go to France 
after Ancoats, but down to its minutest de- 
tail the story has been planned and written 
with a care not often exhibited in such lit- 
erature. If one does not always feel that 
the author was inspired to write, one never 
is doubtful of her masterly ability or her 
high ideal, 

A striking feature of the work is its suc- 
eession of political pictures. A parliament- 
ary election and the contest within Parlia- 
ment itself over a stoutly fought bill, for 
instance, are described with a minuteness 
and a realism which evidently are the fruits 
of studies from life, and readers familiar 
with recent English political history prob- 
ably will think that they can guess closely 
at some of the originals of these portraits. 
Labor disputes also come in for equally pho- 
tographic treatment. Mrs. Ward is very 
successful in mastering and handling such 
subjects as these. And they afford a back- 
gtound against which certain strongly con- 
trasted types of character stand out strik- 
ingly. 

The novel probably will be discussed in 
an unusual degree, People will differ as to 
the naturalness, the wisdom or the conse- 
quences of this or that feeling er action in 
its pages, But all will agree that it must 
more than maintain Mrs. Ward’s honorable 
and fairly-won repute as a writer. [Mac- 
millanCo. $2.00.] 

RELIGIOUS, 

Here is another volume from that prolific 
Writer, Rev, J. R. Miller, D.D. Things to 
Live For [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00] is its 
title, and its twenty four chapters are full of 
wise and diversified spiritual council, With- 
out ever rising to great hights, the author 
Succeeds in inspiring the reader, and his 
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practical and eminently sensible piety quali- 
fies the book to do important service. Many 
different departments of Christian experi- 
ence are discussed, and the reader will find 
something for almost every mood. It is a 
thoroughly excellent little volume.——The 
rhetorical quality of Better Things for Sons of 
God [Eaton & Mains, 75cents], by G. T. Lem- 
mon, will prejudice some readers against it, 
but will attract others. It is almost fanci- 
ful at times, yet it leaves an impression of 
positiveness and helpfulness. Some people 
will find it uncommonly stimulating and all 
Christian readers will glean from it a great 
deal of interest and value. 

Rev. G. J. Jones’s volume of Sabbath 
evening addresses, entitled The American 
Church [Dean, Warters & Gaut. 50 cents], 
contains examples of the ordinary pulpit 
work of the author, which reveal him as 
an earnest, practical and effective preacher, 
but which contain no special striking fea- 
ture. Such sermons do admirable service, 
even though they are not examples of the 
highest order of preaching.——The Develop- 
ment of Doctrine in the Epistles [American 
Baptist Publication Society. 50 cents], by 
Prof. C. R. Henderson, D. D., is the eighth 
of the series of Bible Handbooks for Young 
People. It is apparently intended for use 
as a text-book for Bible class study. It is 
hardly more than an outline, but it is clear, 
logical and suited to all classes of scholars. 
Of course the subject of baptism is treated 
from the point of view of the author’s de- 
nomination, but in general the book is 
adapted to be used by all evangelical Chris- 
tians.—— Good Cheer for a Year [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25] contains selections from 
the writings of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, made by W. M. L. Jay. Accom- 
panying these are selections of verse and 
appropriate texts of Scripture. The plan of 
the book is familiar and it ranks among the 
better specimens of its class. 

The Goodenough & Woglom Co. of New 
York have issued a select list of Appropri- 
ate Books for Sunday School Use, contain- 
ing, it is said, reviews of over 800 volumes, 
which have been examined and accepted by 
the literary committee of the Sunday School 
Library Bulletin. All who are interested 
in selecting books for the Sunday school 
library may find some help in examining 
this list——The Modern Readers’ Bible 
[Macmillan Co. 50 cents], edited by Prof. 
R. G. Moulton of Oxford University, now 
contains nine volumes, the latest of which 
is The Judges. The series is printed in 
an exceedingly neat and compact volume, 
the text of the Revised Version with 
some marginal alternatives has been fol- 
lowed and a few notes have been added. 
——The seventh bound volume of the Fx- 
pository Times [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Imported. $2.50] is out in the usual ad- 
mirable form. The quality of the publica- 
tion is too well known to need comment. 
In its present shape it makes a handsome 
and useful book.——A life of Christ for 
little folks entitled Gentle Jesus [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25] has been prepared by 
Helen E. Jackson. It is for the younger 
children and its simple nature and enter- 
taining style adapt it admirably to accom- 
plish its purpose. It is illustrated freely 
and well. It will become a household favor- 
ite in many families and will be helpful in 
making Sunday afternoon enjoyable. 

STORIES, 


Martin J. Pritchard is the nom de plume 
of a lady who has written an uncommonly 
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able novel, Without Sin [Herbert S. Stone & 
Co.]. Indeed, it is one of the most striking 
among recent stories. It also is one of the 
saddest. Yet it abounds in beautiful pas- 
sages and it is a touching and uplifting 
book, although we greatly wish that certain 
pages had been differently written. We 
dare not commend it to young readers, yet 
the objections to so doing lie in the inherent 
difficulty of the theme and not at all in any 
reckless spirit on the author’s part. Itisa 
narrative of life among the Jews in London 
and its motive is the delusion and terrible 
disappointment of a noble and lovely young 
Jewess, who imagines herself to be the 
mother of the Messiah. The delineation of 
this remarkable character is wonderfully 
consistent and noble and the background 
which the minor characters form is por- 
trayed with equal distinctness and probably 
more fidelity to life. Whether the climax 
in the last chapter does not weaken the 
story is a question which we should answer 
decidedly in the affirmative. The book, 
however, makes a profound impression 
upon the reader. 

In The Other House [Macmillan Co. $1.50] 
Mr. Henry James has illustrated afresb, but 
disagreeably, his remarkable power as a 
psychological expert. There is little or 
nothing else noteworthy about the book. 
It is a play of few actors and little incident 
until the distressing climax, and only those 
who care less to learn what people do than 
how and why they do it, to have all the 
machinery of motive and suggestion ex- 
posed to view, will delight in it. Next to 
nothing is left to the reader’s imagination, 
but the author parades from page to page 
with merciless frankness and iteration his 
smartness in dissecting and putting together 
his characters. The climax of the book is 
as unnatural as it is repulsive, and the 
apparently hopeless mess—no other word 
seems apprepriate—in which everybody is 
left reveals Mr. James’s lack of the sense 
of artistic fitness. 

The New York Herald offered prizes last 
year for the best novelette, and the first 
prize, $3,000, was awarded to The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25], by Molly Elliott Seawell, 
which has now been reprinted in a volume. 
It is amusing and of a high literary order. 
The actors are chiefly Parisian French peo- 
ple, and the author seems to have caught 
the jaunty, vivacious spirit of the French 
successfully. The plot cannot be consid- 
ered as too probable, but the reader does 
not find himself in a critical mood and the 
grace and spirit of the story and the con- 
sistency with which the different charac- 
ters are represented combine to leave de- 
lightful impressions. It is the lightest of 
light literature, yet it has substantial merit. 


The book is illustrated fittingly by Gustave, 


Verbeek, and French Bohemia seldon, if 
ever, has been described more effectively. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25], by Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
is a serious story somewhat too fully elab- 
orated, yet undeniably growing in interest 
to the end. It is a picture of English vil- 
lage life, and the author causes everybody 
to fall in love with the wrong person and 
then is forced to some severe measures in 
order to straighten things out. But her 
task is accomplished with reasonable suc- 
cess and many of the pictures on her pages 
are very vivid, and the book is pervaded 
with the noblest and most helpful spirit. 
We regret not to be able to say the 
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same thing of Paul Bourget’s A Tragic Idyl 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. It has 
been imperfectly translated, and appar- 
ently the author, as well as the translator, 
has sometimes been careless, but the more 
serious objection to the book is its un- 
blushing sensualism. If it do not openly 
justify unlawful love it certainly does so 
by implication, and the highminded reader 
will grow very weary of the ebbs and flows 
of riotous and deceptive affection here de- 
scribed. When such a story is unwhole- 
some in itself and not even attractive in 
style it stands in great need of justification. 

A Lonely Maid [{J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1 00] is an ordinary sort of a novel, very 
much in the familiar vein of the author, 
Mrs. Hungerford, familiarly known as ‘‘ The 
Duchess.”’ It is an Irish story, unlikely, 

inconsistent and fanciful, yet lively and at 
times amusing. The heroine is attractive, 
but none of the other characters interest 
one specially. 

Several of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
well-known stories, including Marse Chan 
and Meh Lady, have been reprinted in a 
fascinating volume, In Ole Virginia [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50], which Messrs. 
Smedley, Reinhart, Frost and others have 
illustrated with delicate and effective skill. 
The publishers have done their part of the 
work with their usual fidelity, and the vol- 
ume will rank high in the list of holiday 
books.——From the same publisbers comes 
Love in Old Cloathes and Other Stories 
[$150], by the late H. C. Bunner, in which 
seven of this popular writer’s short stories, 
all carefully selected, vivid and delightful, 
are grouped togetber and are accompanied 
by a number of excellent pictures. Mr. 
Bunner’s numerous public will welcome 
this book. 

JUVENILE. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge has added one 
more book to the tremendous list of her 
productions. The Wardship of Steep Coombe 
is its title [Thomas Whittaker, $1.25], and 
it is a sketch of English life in the time of 
the youth of King Richard the Second. It 
is superior to most of her recent works, 
is a vivid sketch of popular life, especially 
among young people, of that day, and 
deals to some extent with public affairs, 
such as the famous rebellion headed by 
Wat Tyler. The boys and girls will enjoy 
it, and will gain from it some historical 
impressions of value.——A Son of Liberty 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1.25] is Mr. 
Willis B. Allen’s latest volume. This, too, 
is historical, and the author’s familiar nar- 
rative power has enabled him once mere to 
give his readers a book at once useful and 
entertaining. The period is that just pre- 
ceding the Revolution in New England, and 
the story is told naturally and with spirit. 
The growing interest in historical subjects 
among young people is something to be 
thankful for, and it is at once stimulated 
and satisfied by volumes of this class. 

From the same publishers comes The 
Fairies of Fern Dingle [$1.00], by Mrs. Har- 
riet A. Cheever. Many facts of natural his- 
tory are used with a purpose of instruction, 
the book being meant for the younger chil- 
dren, and successful use is made of a back- 
ground of fancy, the effect of the book 
being charming and its popularity a cer- 
tainty. The appetite of children for real 
knowledge often is forgotten, but such a 
book as this ministers to it without failing 
to appeal also to what is equally prominent 
in them, the imagination.——On the Staff 
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{Lee & Shepard. $150] is the fourth in 
Oliver Optic’s series, The Blue and the Gray 
—on Land. It is a war story of the time of 
the Rebellion, and is written with the 
author’s usual comprehension of the in- 
terest of boys in spirited adventure —— 
The Maine coast, a gruff but warm-hearted 
old captain, a lovable little girl and a suc- 
cession of striking occurrences, culminating 
in a shipwreck, are the material of A Short 
Cruise [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents], by 
James Otis. Mr. Otis is one of the best 
known contributors to the juvenile maga- 
zines, and nothing from his pen needs an 
elaborate introduction to American children. 

P. S. Newell’s odd volume, A Shadow 
Show [Century Co. $1.00], is one of 
those amusing books which have not be- 
come so common as to lose their interest, 
in which the shadow is a vital feature. 
Upon one side of each page is a picture, and 
if the reverse side of the page is examined, 
the light being allowed to shine through, 
an entirely different and equally lifelike 
picture is seen and the versatility and skill 
of the designer could hardly have been 
illustrated more effectively. —— Another 
fascinating picture-book, which is more 
than a mere picture book because it de- 
scribes a possible amusement, is Gobolinks, 
or Shadow Pictures for Young and Old 
[Century Co. $1.00]. It is almost incred- 
ible that such a variety of designs should 
have been made in the manner described, 
but the authors and artists, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Albert B. Paine, give us their 
word that every picture in this book was 
made solely in the manner described, i.e., 
by dropping a little ink on a sheet of white 
paper then folding over the sheet and press- 
ing the ink spots together. It is astonish- 
ing what picturesque, lifelike and amusing 
results can be obtained, and examples of 
them fill this book, which will be very 
popular with the children. 

The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun [Rob. 
erts Bros. $1 25] contains poetry by E. V. 
Wright and illustrations by Cora M. Nor- 
man. It is a comical little book, something 
in the vein of Palmer Cox’s Brownies, and 
it will make many a yourg eye brighten 
about Christmastime.——Paper Doll Poems 
(75 cents], by Pauline King, also comes 
from the Century Co., and its droll rhymes 
and equally droll outline pictures qualify it 
manifestly for a nursery favorite. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


It would be ap ungracious task to subject 
to ordinary criticism such a volume as Rem- 
iniscences of an Octogenarian of the City of 
New York [Harper & Bros. $3.00], by C. H. 
Haswell, for the author has made no at- 
tempt to offer a connected narrative of the 
ordinary sort, but has simply edited chrono- 
logically a large mass of collected material 
relating to the history of New York city be- 
tween the years of 1816 and 1860, and also 
has drawn largely from his own reminis- 
cences, The result is a volume exceed- 
ingly miscellaneous in character and uneven 
in respect to importance, and it is put to- 
gether without the slightest attempt at 
classification. Sometimes several items en- 
tirely unlike in their nature are grouped in 
one paragraph of a few lines. It is there- 
fore valuable chiefly as a book of reference, 
but viewed in this light it must always be 
important to the student of New York city 
history. It is illustrated amply and touches 
upon so many themes and contains so much 
information that it possesses permanent 
and considerable value, But the author 
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needs to be reminded that The Congrega- 
tionalist is an older religious paper than the 
New York Observer, and still more that his 
utterance on page 425 about the late John 
B, Gough is, in its present form, a cruel, al- 
though of course an unintentional, misrep- 
resentation of the truth about that beloved 
and distinguished reformer. 

Lieut. A. M. Rohan and Prof. M. M, 
Ramsey have joined forcesin preparing The 
Island of Cuba [Henry Holt & Co. $1 25], a 
descriptive and historical account of the 
island which is especially pertinent just at 
present. Should Spain fail to retain her 
hold over Cuba, the question will rise im- 
mediately whether or not the United States 
should attempt to secure the island. While 
we are convinced that such acquisition 
would be exceedingly dangerous there is 
something to be said in favor of it, and such 
a book as this, which is a detailed study of 
the natural features of the island, its popu- 
lation, its resources and its history, will be 
of great value in aiding intelligent Ameri- 
cans to decide what is wise. 

Lovers of nature and of Mr. John Bur- 
roughs’s vivid and sympathetic descriptions 
of nature, and they are many, will wel- 
come A Year in the Fields [Houghton, 
M.ffiin & Co. $1.50], a book of selections 
from Mr. Burroughs’s writings illustrated 
by Mr. Clifton Johnson with something 
like a score of photographs, in mary of 
which Mr. Burroughs personally appears, 
No other modern writer takes his reader 
closer to the heart of nature than Mr. Bur. 
roughs or interprets for them more success- 
fully the suggestions of the changes of the 
seasons, the migration of birds, the habits 
of animals, etc. It is a pleasure to read 
these sketches afresh and Mr. Johnson's 
pictures add much to one’s pleasure as one 
reads. 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s charming little 
book, A Cathedral Pilgrimage [Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents], is rich.in delight to those 
who have made such a pilgrimage, and a 
multitude of others who desire to make one 
will read the book with almost equal en- 
thusiasm, and indeed the great reading 
public will appreciate its attractiveness. 
Winchester, Salisbury, Peterborough, Ri- 
pon, Durham, Canterbury, Litchfield, Exe- 
ter, Fountains and Furness—what memories 
the names revive! And Mrs, Dorr not only 
refreshes the memory and creates living 
pictures, if the memory be without resource, 
but she also writes in a style so simple, 60 
sympathetic and so scholarly, yet without 
trace of pedantry, that her little book is4 
delight. More and more Americans fre: 
quent the English cathedrals ani more and 
more doubtless grow to believe that, whea 
all has been said in praise of the continental 
shrines, the English surpass all others. 
This little book by Mrs. Dorr is suited, ia 
its pocket size, as well as its contents, to be 
a serviceable and highly appreciated travel- 
ing companion. 

One takes up Mrs. Louise Chandler Mou! 
ton’s books with the assurance of being 
both entertained and profited, Whether 
she is as successful in prose sketches 8 iD 
her verse may be open to doubt, yet tle 
successive chapters of her Lazy Tour it 
Spain and Elsewhere [Roberts Bros. $1.5!) 
if they do not rise as far above similat 
sketches by other authors as her sonpets 
for example, surpass those of many othe! 
poets, they nevertheless are bright picturé 
of travel and sight-seeing, graphic in wh# 
they describe, vivid in the impressioi 
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which they suggest, with many a touch of 
deep feeling and not without occasional 
humor. They might have been improved 
by the omission of certain trifling details, 
but they are very enjoyable throughout. 

Prof. Hiram Corson, LL. D., has edited a 
volume of selections from Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales [Macmillan Co. 90 cents], 
following the Ellesmere text and supplying 
a comprehensive and valuable glossary as 
well as a scholarly introduction and ample 
notes. The book is adapted to use in 
school or college and will furnish a pleas- 
ant introduction to this famous writer and 
the literature of his time.——Legends of the 
Middle Ages [American Book Co. $1.50], 
by H. A. Guerber, includes the stories of 
Beowulf, Reynard the Fox, The Niebelun- 
gen Lied, Charlemagne and His Paladins, 
Merlin, The Round Table, The Cid, and 
many more, and is intended for young 
students who do not require a manual of 
literature, but desire to make acquaintance 
with the best of the romances of the medi- 
geval world. The final chapter furnishes a 
general and concise survey of Romance lit- 
erature.——Rosine Melle has edited and 
annotated Morceaux Choisis [Ginn & Co.], 
by Jules Lemditre. It includes essays by 
Lemditre on Renan, Zola, Daudet, Maupas- 
sant, Bourget and other modern French 
authors, and also on Ibsen and Maeterlinck, 
and there is some other material. Notes, 
with a descriptive and critical introduction, 
complete the work, which is well done. 

The Century Company has issued a dainty 
little book of the short sayings of E. S. 
O’Connor. It is called Tracings [$100], 
and it illustrates the pithy manner in which 
a keen intellect which has made some study 
of terseness learns to express itself. Agnes 
Repplier, an expert in the same line her- 
self, bas furnished the introduction,—— 
Platform Pearls [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 
cents], by Lillian M. Heath, contains a fairly 
good collection of selections for entertain- 
ments and public meetings. We should 
have omitted many of them if we had com- 
piled it, but probably most of those who 
will use it will prefer the volume as it is to 
the one which we should have made.—— 
The Student’s Diary [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25], compiled by C. W. Wendte, seems 
needlessly expensive, but is a serviceable 
note-book and contains many facts and other 
items of practical importance which one 
sometimes desires to know without long 
search.—Dr. J. G. Hodgins has edited 
The Ryerson Memorial Volume, describing 
the unveiling of the statue of Rev. Edgerton 
Ryerson, D. D., LL. D., founder of the 
school system of Ontario. Although the 
occurrences here described happened seven 
years ago, the eminence of the author in 
the world of education perhaps justifies us 
in calling attention to the volume. 

The Golden Rule in Business [T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 35 cents] is by Rev. C. F. Dole, 
and is a sturdy and effective plea for hon- 
esty, sympathy and brotherly kindness in 
business as well as life in general. Into 
its few pages is condensed a great amount 
of wholesome truth judiciously uttered. 
—Aft:r College What?—for Girls [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 35 cents], by Mra. Helen 
E. Starrett, also is a sensible, large-minded, 
suggestive and in every way admirable 
discussion, although in brief compass, of 
the important subject suggested by this 
question, and we heartily commend it.—— 
tev. G. W. Shinn has grouped four short 
chapters under the title Friendly Talks 
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About Marriage [Joseph Knight &. Co. 
$1.00], in which good sense and religion 
have suggested wholesome utterances such 
as young people should heed, and in a form 
which many of them will welcome. The 
subject often has been discussed, but there 
is room for another handing of it s0 
appropriate as this.——Several new year- 
books have come to hand and deserve no- 
tice. One is Concerning Friendship [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $100] compiled by Eliza 
A. Stone. A large list of authors has been 
consulted, and all of them have had some- 
thing valuable to say on the subject, which 
the compiler has gleaned and grouped 
into a tempting volume.——About Children 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] is by Rose 
Porter, and this, too, is a choice collection 
of pithy and pertinent sayings, many of 
which are instinct with deep feeling, and 
all of which for one or another reason de- 
serve to be read and reread. 


NOTES. 


—— Rudyard Kipling now means to live in 
England for some time to come. 


—— Mr. Blackmore offered Lorna Doone to 
nineteen publishers before he could get it 
brought out. 


—— Mrs. Oliphant has written seventy-eight 
novels. She always composes at night for the 
sake of greater quiet. 


— Four of the leading New York pub- 
lishers are issuing more than seventy-five 
books apiece this fall. 


—— It is a good sign that The Yellow Book 
and similar publications have failed to find 
much support among American readers. They 
illustrate a morbid and demoralizing type of 
literature which deserves to fail. 


—— The first known collector of book-plates 
was a Miss Jenkins, of Bath, Eng. Since 1820 
her collection has grown, says Book News, 
into the 100,000 specimens owned by Dr. How- 
ard. Lord de Tabley was the earliest histo- 
rian of the art. The first American artist to 
date an engraved plate was Nathaniel Hurd 
of Boston. Paul Revere’s plates are the wost 
rare, only four signed ones being now known. 


—— Messrs. Harper & Bros. have fallen into 
line by becoming a stock company, having 
hitherto been a partnership. No change of 
policy is intended nor will any new members 
be admitted to the corporation. The capital- 
ization is in the sum of $2,000,000 and the cor- 
porators are John W. Harper, a son of the 
original John Harper—who with his brother 
James founded the old firm in 1817—and J. 
Henry Harper, John Harper, James Thorne 
Harper, Horatio R. Harper, Henry 8S. Harper 
and James Harper, all grandsons of the origi- 
nal founders of the house. 


— When the church tower was being 
taken down recently at Boskoop, in South 
Holland, five little religious books were found 
walled in. Professor Acquoy of Leyden says 
they are such as were used at the “ hedge- 
preachings”’ during the Spanish invasion, 
and they must be at least 300 years old. One of 
them, ‘‘ Some Psalms and Other Hymns in use 
in the Christian Community in these Nether- 
lands,’’ has become so lost to public recollec- 
tion that its very title has disappeared from all 
known records. It includes seven Psalms and 
as many hymns from a collection of twenty- 
five used by Dutch refugees in London. 
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SomME MORE NONSENSE FOR THE SAME BODIES. By 
A. Nobody. $1.00. 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 
Firty LITERARY EVENINGS. By 8. G. Ayres. pp. 
63. 25 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
SONGS OF THE SOUTH. (¢ — tae and edited by 
Jennie T. Clarke pp. 333. 
A TRIUMPH OF DESTINY. By jalia H. Twells, Jr. 
pp. 281. $1.25. 
THE WORLD’s GREAT SNARE. By E. P. Oppen- 
heim. pp. 316. $1 00. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR OWN LAND. By 
Charles M. Skinner. 2 vols. pp. 317, 333. $3.00. 
CAPTAIN CHAP. By Frank R. Stockton. pp. 298. 

$1.50. 
THE BLACK ToR. By George M. Fenn, pp. 528. 
$1 50. 


HISTORICAL TALES. Roman. By Charles Morris. 
pp. 340. $1 25. 
HISTORICAL TALES. (reek. 
pp. 366. $1.25. 
American Baptist Pub. Soc, Philadelphia, 
DOLLY FRENOCH'S HOUSEHOLD. By Jennie M,. 
Drinkwater. pp. 308. $1.25 
THE QUIET KING. By Caroline A. Mason. pp. 304 
$1.50. 


By Char'es Morris. 


C,H. Kerr & Co, Chicago. 
A NARROW Ax. By Rev. Charles Caverno, LL. D. 
pp. 300. 
MAGAZINES. 


October. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

November. POcKET.—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—ART 
AMATEUR. — TREASURY. — CHAUTAUQUAN.—CEN 
TURY.— MCCLURE’S.— EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— 
CHAP-BOOK.— PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—NEW 
ENGLAND.—AMERICAN KITCHEN. — PREACHER’S. 
—APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE.—FORUM.— Ke- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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President Patton of Princeton Uaiver- 
sity, in his sermon preceding the celebra- 
tion of the sesqui-centennial, dwelt upon 
the problem of ‘‘ religion in the university.”’ 
He is convinced that its solution ‘‘ requires 
more wisdom, tact and knowledge of the 
actual condition of thought in the learned 
world” than is needed for any other problem 
of university administration. He also is 
eonvinced that it cannot be adequately dealt 
with by any one who is not actually in con- 
tact with under-graduate life. That ap- 
parently excludes the trustees. He is 
convinced that it cannot be dealt with 
adequately by any save those whose pro- 
fessional studies bring them into close 
relations with the religious prob'ems of 
the day. That apparently excludes many 
of the teachers in all institutions. Who, 
then, shall decide? But P-sesident Patton, 
while he does not answer this question, 
does not fail to make it known that he 
believes that religion has a place in the 
university life and the Bible study a place 
in its curriculum. What that place is can 
best be described in his own words: 

I believe that in the early years of under- 
graduate life a course of elementary Biblical 
instruction adapted to the needs of young 
men, who are no longer schoolboys on the 
one hand and are not yet students of philos»- 
phy on the other, is a most important part of 
the curriculum; but I would not carry Bibli- 
cal instruction into the upper years of the 
curriculum unless io point of scientific thor- 
oughness it could compare favorably with the 
work done in other departments ... For if 
secular themes are to be discussed in a Chris- 
tian university in a religious spirit and under 
Christian conceptions, it is no less true that 
religious themes must be discussed in a scien- 
tific spirit and according to scientific pria- 
ciples. 

Such is the breadth and the conservatism 
of the new Princeton. What better ideal 
could be set up? 

"See 

While there has been extraordinary unan- 
imity among the leaders of organized labor in 
favor of Mr. Bryan, the election returns clearly 
show that the votes of the great mass of unor- 
ganized wage-earners have been largely infiu- 
enced by the same considerations which ap- 
pealed to business men.—Mayor Quincy of 
Boston. 

Exactly. Employers and employés have 
everything in common. That which benefits 
the one benefits the other. A few more such 
incidents of blind leadership as Mr. Quincy 
mentions, and * organized labor” will dwin- 
dle faster even than it has during the last 
decade. The vote in manufacturing towns 
throughout New England, New York and ths 
Interior indicates that the wage-earner, ‘‘ un- 
cosrced,” saw the light and walked in it. 
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Mr. Moody’s Bible Class 
BY DWIGHT L. MOODY 


The famous Northfield evangelist begins, 
in the November Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a series of popular Bible studies in 
the form of a great National Bible 
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By Ian Maclaren. 


(Rev. John Watson, D. D.) 


THEOLOGY. 


The Cure of Souls. 


Being the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 

Preaching delivered at Yale University. 

50. 

CHIEF CONTENTS:~—The Genesis of a Season—The 
Technique of a Sermon—Problems of Preaching—The- 
clogy the Theory of Religion.—The New Dogma—The 
Machinery of a Congregation—The Work of a Pastor 
—The Public Worship of God—The Minister’s Care of 
Himself. 

These leetures were received with the greatest possi- 
ble interest by those who heard them at Yale Uni- 
versity, and it is believed that, aside from their value 
as literature, they will commend themselves to clergy- 
men and laymen alike, because of their practical value 
in the religious life.; 


FICTION. 


Kate Carnegie. 
With 50 ae bv F.C. Gordon. 12mo, 
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The scene is “ Drumtochty,” and many of the charac- 
ters in “‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” and “In the 
Days of Auld Lang Syne” reappear in its pages. 


HOLIDAY ISSUES. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 


Of which over 200,000 copies have already been 
sold in England and America. For opinions 
of this book ask your neighbors. $1.25. 
A new and handsome illustrated 
edition $2.00. 


The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne. 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life and 
characters, supplementing and completing 
@the series begun in BrsmpE THE BONNIE 
{}Brier Busy $125 A new and hand- 
, Somely illustrated edition $2.00. 


(The above can betboughtJof all booksellers.| 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 











The Forward Movement 


IN 


Sunday School Work 


The HOME 
Department 


Originated by the officers of our society and per- 
fected by experience of several years. Our motto is 
A Home Department connected with 
every Congregational Sunday School. 


We will send the necessary 
blanks and cir- culars and fur- 
nish lesson helps at re- 


duced rates to any school 
agreeing to make an earnest effort to organize 


A HOME DEPARTMENT. 
Send for information and free sample blanks. 
For 25 cents we will mail a copy of Dr. Hazard’s 
“Home Department, Its History and Methods.” 


Congregational S. 8. & Publishing Society, 
Congregational House, Boston. 








Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOcIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 








The Largest and Best Selected Stock of 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


(English ahd American) in New England. Special dis 
counts to clergymen and students. 


N. J. BARTLETT & €O., 28 Cornhill, Boston. 
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The Congregationalist 


The National Election as Others Saw It. 


The editors of The Congregationalist believe 
that the principles adopted by our nation as 
the basis of government have profound infiu- 
ence over the moral and religious character of 
its citizens. They believe that when such 
principles are presented for adoption it is the 
duty of religious teachers to understand them 
and to set forth their meaning and the conse- 
quences which are likely to follow their ac- 
ceptance or rej-ction. Therefore from the 
time the platforms of the parties in the cam- 
paign just closed were announced The Cungre- 
gationalist has discussed the issues presented, 
and has used its influence toward securing 
the adoption of those principles which we 
believe essential to the integrity and prosper- 
ity of the nation. 

In this effort we bave been assured through 
numerous letters of the hoearty approval of 
the larg» majority of our readers. We have 
also received some criticisms from those who 
disagree with us. Some of these letters show 
conditions of mind which help us better to 
understand and to sympathize with those 
who are disappointed in the results of this 
election. They may help our readers also in 
the same way. We therefore print extracts 
below from some of these letters. 


MINISTERIAL OPINION. 


Several ministers have written us that to 
them no moral significance appears io the is- 
sues of the campaign. Says one in New York 
State: 

If McKinley is a Methodist, Bryan is a 
Presbyterian. The i-sue is not moral but 
purely political, a question of finance upon 
which even the highest political economists 
differ. Is has, so far as I can see, no place 
whatever in the Christian pulpit. It does 
not effect either religion or evhics. ... 

I recognize your sincerity, I respect your 
ability, but I do believe the advice you off:r 
to ministers is neither in the interests of the 
church nor humanity. Whileseemingly broad, 
it is really narrow. The Unitarian pulpit is 
an illustration of the effects of such preach- 
ing. latheend it never wins. All Unitarian 
ministers are exponents of the questions of 
the hour, but they have not built up their 
chuich. Why? People come for bread, and 
they get a stone. Your counsel would bring 
our pulpits down to the same level, and the 
Congregatioual church would soon be as the 
Unitarian, which resembles the empty grave 
of Jesus—Jesus himself has gone. 


An Illinois minister thus relieves his over- 
burdened mind: 

Paying your debt now in a fifty-cent dollar 
makes the man of God scream with righteous 
indignation. ‘A moral issue,’ O ye gods, is 
this dishonest dollar? Compare the financial 
evil with the drink evil. Open up your guns 
against the silver craze and spike them as to 
the liquor craze. Load up a Krupp gun for 
grasshoppers and a popgun for buffaloes. You 
see “ proletarians, communes and the specter 
of revolution.’’ Better see snakes, some of 
which are wiggling around a certain Canton 
town. When I see the power of that Syrian 
god, mammon, exerting itself on the preachers 
and religious press, I have a little better un- 
derstanding of ‘‘ few there be which find it.” 
I am going to vote for Levering. I am having 
hard work to hold myself to this resolution, 
and sometimes I am afraid I’ll be as big fool 
as some of these gold bug preachers and vote 
for Bryan, as they do for McKinley. My in- 
dignation reaches boiling point when I see 
the Eastern folks assuming a superior under- 
standing of this financial question, also when 
I read the drivel about Supreme Court de- 
cision, No one advocates not submitting to 
its decision as long as itstands. The effort to 
have it reversed is all within law and prec- 
edent. 


Still another letter from a New York min- 
ister says: 

The danger of the age is materialism, and 
your advice all tends to minimize the spirit- 
ual and emphasize the material, and the re- 
sult can only be less faith in the supernatural, 
less spirituality in thechurches. While, alas! 
some already are, I trust the day is far distant 
when the pu'pit will come to the level of some 
of our religious organs for merely political 
polemics. 

If I thought it my duty to preach on the 
gold question I shou'd ask Ingersoll to help 
me, for he knows in a minute more about 
these matters than many of us ministers do in 
an hour. 


THE VIEWS OF THE LAITY. 

The foregoing specimens, perhaps, will suf- 
fice to represent our ministerial critics. If 
those who regard the issues at stake as these 
brethren do have supposed that we advised 
them to preach about these issues, then we 
have been misunderstood. No minister ought 
to preach on topics of which he is confessedly 
or conspicuously ignorant. The efforts of 
some men to do this very thing have brought 
reproach on the Christian ministry. 

Turning now to letters from laymen, we 
find most of them regarding present political 
questions as of deepest moral significance, 
though the majority of them seem to regard 
the fiaancial question as the main one. A 
prominent Ohioan, who has frequently con- 
tributed to our columns, says: 

For some reason or other the religious j>ur- 
nals of the East, in the pending presidential 
contest, have been as blind and as violent 
agains: the principles represented by Mr. 
Bryan as Saul of Tarsus was against the fol- 
lowers of Jesus of Nazareth. 

When Mr. Bryan is elected, which, as an 
old politician accustomed to calculating the 
drift of current forces I consider practically 
certain, [ sincerely trust you will call a halt 
on your headlong opposition to what you 
have deemed ‘ national dishonor and com- 
mercial anarchy,’ and stop long enough to 
take a comprehensive look at the other side of 
the shieid. The ré!e of Cassandra is not cred- 
itable to a great religious j urnal like The 
Congregationalist, which, notwithstanding its 
serious defisction into politics, I still deem 
one of the foremost in the world. 

Tbe restoration of silver to the coinage 
equally with gold is a great moral necessity, 
and its liberation from bondage is not a whit 
less essential than the abolition of slavery in 
the War of the Rebellion. William J. Bryan 
is a man of destiny as certainly as Abraham 
Lincoln or Gsorge Washington or Moses, and 
I have the faith to believe that deliverance 
from the bondage of the gold standard is at 
hand and the promised land of prosperity and 
peace. R. B. 


A writer whose utterance indicates that he 
is a native of Kansas says: 

Now we all know that there is too great a 
disparity in the distribution of property in 
this country. From 1861 to the present time 
the disparity has been increasing with great 
rapidity, and is still going on with a rapidity 
never known before. To change that state of 
things and make the distribution of property 
more even is certainly very desirable. And 
that is what Mr. Bryan and his party want to 
bring about. Is it your duty to try to prevent 
it? 

The Congregational churches have long 
been regarded by people of the world as more 
proud than humble, more self-asserting than 
self-abased, more learned than pions, more 
disposed to arrogant assumption than cold 
facts. Do you not give them evidence of the 
above by the rank political partisan spirit you 
exhibit? I am a member of the Congrega- 
tional church, but not of the pronounced par- 





tisan political type of The Congregationalist. 
I am not in affiliation with any political party. 
It would be very doubtful, if not impossible, 
for any one to maintain communion and fel- 
lowship with Christ and at the same time 
affiliate with and take an active part with 
either political party. B. F. 


Towa sends us this fraternal message: 

Turn it any way you please, dear money 
favors the money loaner, and no one else, 
while cheap or a gradual inflated currency, 
with the increase of business always, is in 
favor of industry and the poor. You cannot 
find a writer on political economy who has 
any raputation as a writer but that will in- 
dorse this proposition to favor a religion 
that protects the poor and protects the weak 
against the strong. You may say the gold 
policy will do this, that it is only a matter of 
opinion; then we say you are very unfortu- 
nate in the antecedents of your leaders to 
carry out such a policy. We can’t as a pro- 
fessed Christian follow your lead, but we can 
pray that God, in his infinite wisdom and 
mercy, will grant you light and ba merciful 
to you in your sins against humanity. Hop- 
ing you will see the error of your ways and 
learn with the meek and lowly One of Israel 
to love the poor as well as the rich, we remain 
fraternally yours, W. H. L. 


From more discriminating and intelligent 
observers we gain a siill clearer idea of the 
intensity of feeling with which this campaign 
has been carried on in the West. Another 
Iowa correspondent, who, though not a Re- 
publican, said be should vote for McKinley, 
writes: 

‘* The spirit of ’76”’ isin their work. Many 
of them believe they are fighting the battle 
of liberty over again. All their patriotism, 
all their love of home and all their religion 
are in this struggle. The voices of good men 
quiver as they speak of it and of their fears as 
to the result. 

To the Eastern man who lends good money 
at three or four or six per cent. it seems self- 
evident that he ought to have his money back 
in as good as he gave. But the Dakota or 
Nebraska or Kansas man, who pays three or 
four per cent. a month on money to pay in- 
terest on a loan already made at high rates, 
or to buy seed, and then finds himself in dan- 
ger of losing his home, or, worse still, sees 
himself or his neighbors stripped of home, of 
teams and wagons, and even of the last cow, 
because the drought or the hail has caught 
him, is not at all sure to see it in that light. 
He hears much of “the crime of ’73”’ and 
of the combination between Wall Street and 
London. He has constant lessons in the high 
freights on grain and stock, which often take 
all his profits and sometimes all his receipts 
and even more. Is it any wonder that he lis- 
tens to the free silver man? x: 


From Minnesota comes this item of personal 
experience: 

My wheat was about a half crop, nine 
bushels to the acre, while the whole country 
(Red River Valley) is only one-third crop; 
price, fifty-two cents per bushel, higher at this 
time of year than for three years. I have hay 
for sale. It would not now bring me $1.75 per 
ton for my work of cutting, stacking and haul- 
ing to station for market. I have over 1,000 
bushels of potatoes, that so far have com- 
pelled me to keep my boys, thirteen and fif- 
teen years of age, out of school to harvest 
them, as the market shows no shipping de- 
mand at any price. Your article in paper of 
Oct. 8 leads me to speak of these last things, 
for it is quite correct in its surmisings as to 
the Red River Valley. A large number of my 
neighbors feel that the single gold standard 
enables capitalists to corner the money mar- 
ket, thereby preventing its free use in buying 
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provisions or doing the work needed by the 
people. They feel at the same time that if 
silver also had free coinage then in times 
when gold was cornered silver would take its 
place and the equilibrium of prices would be 
maintained. There is a feeling among some, 
perhaps many, that we can never have bigh, 
or even good prices, with a single gold stand- 
ard. For myself I have-hope that McKinley 
may be elected, and that with a Republican 
Congress wise work will be done which will 
relieve the farming communities. Cc. B. K. 


Perhaps we cannot better close this series 
of extracts than by these words from a teacher 
in one of our higher institutions of learning: 

I would declare emphatically my belief 
that, if the election shall result as most of us 
hope it will, there will then confront the suc- 
cessful party, and all who love the republic, 
problems of a social and economic character 
which will task the wisdom and charity of 
the wisest and the best. Senator Lodge seems 
to have obtained new light by going among 
the people of the middle West and North- 
west. It is native Americans who are back 
of the great movement which is so feared, 
and power isin their hands. They are patri- 
otic, too. 

But no one has so well diagnosed for the 
public the cause or causes as you have done, 
and I thank you. T. H. H. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WOMAN’S BOARD. 

Those who attended the twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the W. B. M.in Manchester, 
N. H., will look back on Nov. 3, 4 and 5, 1896, 
as memorable days in their spiritual life. 
From that week many Christian women 
will date a deeper personal consecration, 
a stronger and firmer faith in the compensa- 
tions of missionary service, a truer admiration 
and reverence for the brave souls who are our 
representatives on the foreign field and a 
fresh enthusiasm and impetus for the prog- 
ress of God’s kingdom the world over. The 
presence of nearly a score of missionaries, 
five of them fresh from the baptism cf fire and 
blood in Armenia, the privilege of being 
brought through Miss Child into close touch 
with the stations she visited on her recent 
tour, the spirit of advance which pervaded 
the branch reports as well as the public ad- 
dresses, above all the spiritual blessing which 
was received at every session, combined to 
make this meeting one of the most impressive 
and inspiring that the Woman’s Board has 
ever held. 

That the board has been able to redeem all 
its pledges the past year, and indeed has never 
in its history been compelled to take a back- 
ward step, was cause for hearty thanksgiving. 
For the first time the treasurer could report 
in November a complete financial year of 
twelve months. The total receipts were $130,- 
553. Miss E H. Stanwood’s report of the 
home department gives the number of senior 
auxiliaries in the twenty-three branches of 
the board as 1,074, besides cradls rolls and 
other contributing societies. The field secre- 
tary, Miss Kyle, has traveled about 8,000 
miles during the year, speaking 130 times in 
120 churches. Several new auxiliaries and 
covenant bands have been o' ganized and some 
flagging sccieties stimulated to renewed effort. 
During the past twelve months twenty-two 
missionaries have come to this country in pur- 
suit of health and rest, and seven who had 
previously returned still remain. Four have 
gone back to their mission fields, six have 
severed their connection with the board, one 
has died and one bas gone out for the first 
time under the auspices of the W. B. M. For 
the first time Miss Lamson is able to report 
one or more secretaries of junior work in 
every branch, a convincing proof that mis- 
sionary activity amoog young women and 
children 1s constantly increasing. The cradle 
roll becomes more and more popular and the 
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covenanters now number 1,850. The goodly 
sum of $21,054 has been contributed from jun- 
ior sources. 

Since steady growth is an indication of 
healthy, vigorous life, we must regard the 
survey of the foreign fieid prepared by Miss 
L. M. Fay, Mrs J. O. Means and Mrs. E. E. 
Strong as hopeful, though the call for new 
buildings, enlarged accommodations, addi- 
tional teachers and Bible women, from Africa, 
China, Spain and many other parts of the 
world, was somewhat overwhelming. The 
story of the year in Turkey was too terrible to 
dwell upon, but the amount cf school work 
accompiished in spite of all the excitement, 
terror and bloodshed was marvelous, and not 
@ woman in the audience but was thrilled 
with joy and pride at the mention of the work 
of mercy and comfort and relief which some 
of our brave women have unflinchingly car- 
ried on. The board now has under its care in 
all fields 117 missionaries, eleven assistant mis- 
sionaries, thirty-three girls’ boarding scbvols, 
255 day schools, in whole or in part, and 162 
Bible women. 

The program for the public meetings was a 
rich one, and those who prepared it deserve 
credit not only for bringing the members of 
the board into touch with types of the loftiest 
womanhood, but for skillfully arranging the 
order of the speakers that the severe tension 
caused by the tragic recital of Tarkish out- 
rages might be relieved by an address in a 
lighter vein or by a paper on a spiritual theme. 
The number of missionaries in attendance 
this year was unusually large, and it was a 
happy thought at one session to gather eight- 
een of them on the platform, where Miss Stan- 
wood felicitously introduced one by one with 
some graceful personal words about each. As 
heads were bowed in prayer with a new reali- 
zation of what these consecrated workers rep- 
resent, a great throb of emotion moved ail 
hearts and filied many eyes with tears. 

But we were privileged to hear several of 
these missionaries tell of their own work. 
Mrs. W. M. Stover’s strong address on Why 
I Believe in Missions made a profound im- 
pression on her hearers and inspired them 
with new faith for the evangelization of West 
Central Africa. China was represented by 
Dr. Kate C. Woodbull, who told of the medi- 
cal work in Foochow, and by Mrs. Isaac 
Pierson of the North China mission. When 
we looked into the attractive face of Miss 
Susan H. Olmstead as she was pleading en- 
thusiastically for the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople, we could easily be- 
lieve ber statement that the seven years spent 
there had been the happiest of her life. ‘‘ Keen- 
eyed, freed Bulgaria,” to quote her own words, 
had a charming advocate in Miss Ellen M. 
Stone of Philippopolis, while poor, desolate, 
starving Armenia sent Mrs. C. H. Wheeler 
and Miss Emily Wheeler of Harpoot. Who 
can forget the triumpnant smil« on her worn, 
sad face an.l the ring in her voice when Mrs. 
Wheeler said: ‘‘ How can the missionaries in 
Harpoot come home? It is not heroism but 
duty to stay.” 

It was a rare privilege to see and hear 
among the missionary speakers two whom the 
world has placed on its roll of modern hero- 
ines. One, a tall, matronly woman with a 
fine, strung face, we love to call the “ Flor- 
ence Nightingale of Japan.”’ It was as much 
of a pleasure to see Miss Eliza Talcott as to 
hear her give in her quiet, modest way an ac- 
count of her beautiful work among the Japan- 
ese soldiers in the hospitals of Hiroshima. 
The name of the other whom we delight to 
honor, Dr. Grace Kimball of Van, is known 
by every man, woman and child who has read 
of the Armenian relief work. It was at the 
one evening session of the convention that 
this woman, with her slender, girlish figure, 
grave, almost stern, face, and self-possessed 
manner told the story of the last two terrible 
years. An awed stillness fell upon the room 
when she came to the massacre at Van and 
said: ‘‘ No one can ever write or tell you the 
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horror of a Turkish massacre. Nothing can 
express what the people suffer from pure fear. 
That was worse than anything else.”’ And 
again, when she declared with a set, despair- 
ing face: ‘‘I see no hope for the Armenians 
except extermination. But relief work must 
be keptup. Even if they are killed tomorrow 
they must have bread today.’’ But more than 
all Dr. Kimball said was what sbe did not 
say—the self-repression, the consideration for 
her hearers which kept her from giving har- 
rowing details, the scenes simply suggested— 
these were what gave her address its real 
power. 

Of the other addresses none were more en- 
joyable and helpful than Miss Child’s graphic, 
racy descriptions of her visits in India, China 
and Japan. The names of two gentlemen 
were found on the program, Dr. J L. Barton, 
who brought greetings from the American 
Board, and Mr. Luther D. Wishard, whose 
theme was the evangelization of the world in 
this generation. One telling sentence of his 
deserves to be quoted: ‘‘ If we should put as 
much enthusiasm and force into the work of 
saving the world that we have the past few 
months put into saving our country from dis- 
honor, there would be a great transformation.’’ 
Of the hour devoted to a discussion of How can 
we place our missionary work on a higher 
spiritual plane, with addresses by Mrs. C. L. 
Goodell and Mrs.8. B. Capron, we can but say 
that it was a time when we truly sat together 
in heavenly places. But indeed the inspiring 
and uplifting presence of the Holy Spirit was 
manifest, not only in the devotional hours, 
but in every session, from the delegates’ meet- 
ing on Tuesday to the closing prayer Thursday 
afternoon. 

A new treasurer, Miss S. L Day, to succeed 
Miss Carruth, who resigned, and a new as- 
sistant treasurer, Mrs. W. H. Fairchild, were 
the most important changes in the list of of- 
ficers. An invitation was accepted to meet 
next November in New London, Ct. 

Ak. Be 





WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 6. 


About a hundred ladies gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall, many of whom had just come from the 
Manchester meeiing full of the spirit of those 
wonderful days. Miss E. S. Gilman presided 
aud read Scripture selections which speak of 
God’s love to man and of the love which pre- 
vails among the followers of Christ. [t wasa 
prayerful hour. Several missionaries were 
present. 

Mrs. Stover of W. Central Africa read two 
very interesting letters from Cato, a native 
pastor, whom she and Mr. Stover f.und an 
ignorant lad in their early missionary life and 
who is a good illustration of the possible 
power of missionary work. He is ready for 
anything, even to building a bridge for Dr. 
Bower to cross a stream while she sits all day 
upon the bank waiting for the work to be ac- 
complished. Mrs. Stoveralso sang two bymns 
in the Umbundu language set to native music. 
The people are so musical that the children 
even ‘cry to a tune.” 

Dr. Woodhull of Foochow gave some inci- 
dents connected with her work. Miss Olm- 
stead of Constantinople spoke of the great 
aim of the American College for girls in its 
efforts to develop in the students symmet- 
rical Christian character, of the attendance at 
the Sunday evening service which has re- 
cently been made voluntary and of the prayer 
meetings which are held regularly and the 
flourishing missionary society. 

Miss Talcott of Japan endeavored to dispel 
the impression which prevails in some quar- 
ters that there is nothing left for missionaries 
to do in that country and even asked that 
more single women and some new families be 
sentout. Miss Hannab Woodhull of Foochow, 
Miss Colby and Mrs. P.dley of Japan and 
Miss Stone of Bulgaria were also introduced. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 
16,10 A.M. A memorial service to Dr. A. H. Quint. Ad- 
dresses by several speakers. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
queries of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Mall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A. M. 

MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Tuesday, 
Nov. 17, at 1 P. M. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS, 
Connecticut Conf., Winsted, Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Benevolent Secieties. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOCHU- 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 

tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORRIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No 1 Somerset Street, 
ton. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles «. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

Geer tions! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
s# Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS8800IATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 2! Con- 

gational House; Chicage office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
eveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations ma 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUIL »ING SOCIETY 

urch and Parsonage a Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ft ional House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

. Address, 1? Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
pocrge M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Oongregationa! Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each churck one 
oo offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Beok, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bem roy to be used for the purpose ef Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
mn States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is riven to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 

t Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

a Congregational society and appeals all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
tiona: House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
Bags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickersen, chaplain, 
anover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
4 ef said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 


We heartily commend the finding of that 
Minneapolis council. It is quite time for a 
reaction in the matter of short pastorates. 

Was the action of that Washington presby- 
tery in absorbing those Welsh Congregational 
churches exactly in accordance with denomi- 
national comity ? 

The experiment in ecclesiastical farming 
just tried by a Minnesota church might suc- 
ceed even better in other localities, or at a 
more favorable time financially than the fall 
preceding a presidential election. 

It would have been difficult for that church 
in New Mexico to find a more inspiring sub- 
stitute for a bell than the brass band, whose 
Stirring strains called the people together to 
celebrate the dedication of its new edifice. 

We wonder if there is a church in the coun- 
try better provided with wheels than the ove 
referred to in our news from Colorado? If 
the riders are as thoroughly animated and 
guided by the Spirit as were the wheels Eze- 
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kiel tells of [ch. 1: 20], that church will speed 
Zionward with marvelous swiftness. 

For every oeed somewhere exists the satis- 
faction, though demand and supply are some- 
times wide apart. To bring them together is 
the missioa of the Mutual Help Bureau con- 
nected with Plymouth Church, Minneapolis — 
an unpretentious but practical] feature of the 
institutional church which merits wide dupli- 
cation. 

The spirit of dedication seen in a pumber of 
items this week is particularly gratifying. It 
is not only pleasing to see the individual 
church glad ai the achievement of what at 
the outset may bave seemed, and in some in- 
stances really was, a tremendous undertak- 
ing, but it is comforting to the denomination 
to find its people conveniently housed just at 
this season, when best facilities for growing 
work are most needed. The unwillingness 
manifest so often to consecrate debts with 
new buildings marks the meeting houses of 
many of our young, weak churches as monu- 
ments to the mettle and perseverance which 
is the birthright of the Pilgrim stock. 


BROOKLINE’S NEW CHURCH. 
Peculiar interest attached to the exercises 
in connection with the formal recognition of a 
new church at Brookline last week Wednes- 
day and the installation of its first pastor. 








REV H. G. HALE, 


To begin with it is the only Congregational 
church in the United States that bears the 
name of Leyden—a name arrived at after 
much canvassing of other appellations such as 
the Church of the Redeemer, Piymou'h, Pil- 
grim and Wycliffe. The final decision, in 
which all minds gracefully acquiesced, was 
due not merely to a desire to have an uncom- 
mon name, but to a conviction that it is 
proper to link the new enterprise at the out- 
set with Congregational history and tradi- 
tions by bestowing a name that calls to mind 
a noteworthy psriod in the life of the Pil- 
grims. 

Another distinctive thing about the new 
church is that it represents, to some extent, 
the first church planting in this vicinity on 
the part of the Boston Congregational Church 
Union, organizsd last spring to doa work of 
extension and sustentation both in the city 
itseif and in adjacent places. Moreover, the 
location of the enterprise, in the midst of a 
charming and rapidly growing residential 
section, the nearest other church of our order 
being over a mile away, promises success pro- 
vided favorable external conditions are sup- 
plemented, as they are sure to be in this case, 
by persistent labor on the part of the new or- 
ganization itself. From the time that the 
first afternoon services were started to the 
holding of the couscil last week just a year 
and one day had elapsed, and during that pe- 
riod fifty-five persons bave come forward de- 
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siring to associate themselves in the under- 
taking, while a good-sized Sunday school has 
come into being and a weekly prayer meeting, 
with an average attendance of fifty, is being 
sustained. 


Some of these points were perhaps in the 
minds of the brethren as, in response to letters 
missive, they came together in the pretty lit- 
tle Beaconsfisld Casino, which is to serve as 
the home of the church until it has an edifice 
of its own. At any rate after the council had 
organized, with Dr. Arthur Little as modera- 
tor and Rev. W. R. Campbell as scribe, the 
reasons justifying the forward step were am- 
ply and cogently set forth by Mr. George E. 
Adams, who voiced the wishes of the neighbor- 
hood and its provisional committee, of which 
he has been the efficient chairman. The 
creed, by-laws, form of admission of members 
and other necessary documents were then 
submitted to the council, being read by Dr. R. 
W. Hastings, the clerk of the provisional 
organization. The council then voted to pro- 
ceed without a recess to the examination of 
Rev. H. G. Hale. He read a paper about 
twelve minutes in length, in which was re- 
corded the positive convictions of a mind 
open to truth, tolerant of inquiry, cautious as 
to non-essentials, but in vital possession of 
the fundamentals of evangelical Christianity. 
There was a little questioning which served 
only to deepen the general impression of 
Mr. Hale’s candor, reverence and whole- 
souled consecration to the work of seeking 
and saving men. After a delightful inter- 
ruption of formal proceedings for a moment 
or two, caused by the presentation of four 
children for baptism who were thereby con- 
stituted ‘charter babies,” the council in pri- 
vate session gave its unanimous aoproval to 
the organization of the church and to the in- 
stallation of Mr. Hale as pastor. 

The evening brought a large number of 
friends and well-wishers of the new enter- 
prise, quite a delegation coming from Har- 
vard Church and from Allston, and several of 
the in-town churches being represented as 
well in the congregation. The precedent of 
a sermon was departed from. Instead five 
short, beautiful and appropriate addresses 
were made. Professor Harris reminded the 
church of its Christian and Congregational 
birthright and privilege. R+v. E. M. Noyes 
extended the fellowship of the churches, and 
made the timely suggestion that the obliga- 
tions of partnership in a common work ought 
to be more generally recognized by the frater- 
nity of churches hereabouts Dr. G. A. Gor- 
don addressed the pastor, and his solemn and 
hope-laden words were a bugle call to high 
endeavor and trust in God and in the future. 
Dr. W. H. Davis gave Mr. Hale the right 
hand of fellowship, and no one could doubt 
the sincerity of his simple, affectionate, ten- 
der greeting. Mr. 8. B. Capen spoke heartily 
and inspiringly in behalf of the Church Union. 
The prayer of installation was offered by Dr. 
W.E. Barton and that of recognition of the 
church by Dr. Little, who presided felicitously 
over the exercises of the day and evening. Two 
events of the evening were specially impress- 
ive—the reception of five persons, two of 
whom were young men, on confession of their 
faith, and the formal taking of the covenant 
by the entire church, the pastor reading it 
and the people assenting. 

The charter membership of fifty-five persons 
represents previous association with at least 
a dozen churches. The largest single contri- 
bution, fifteen, comes from Union Church, 
Beston, but Shawmut and Berkeley Temple 
send several. It is of interest just at this 
time to know that the welfare of this en- 
terprise had always been close to the heart 
of Dr. Quint. He preached at the Casino in 
the spring, and he had been consulted with 
reference to every technical point respecting 
the exact process of organization. It was one 
of the special regrets of the last day of his life 
that his physician forbade his attending the 
ceuncil on the morrow. In all probability he 
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would have been the moderator, but two 
hours before the dawn of the day to which he 
had so eagerly looked forward he passed to 
the life immortal. 


AN INSTALLATION AT NEWARK. 

The First Church, Newark, N. J., over 
which Rev. J. A. Chamberlin, Ph. D., has 
just been installed, was organized in 1852, and 
was then the only Congregational church on 
the Atlantic slope between New York city 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

About three years ago the church Jeft the 
center of the city, now given up to business, 
and built and dedicated, free of debt, a new 
edifice a mile and a quarter away, valued 
at about $80,000. The recent council was 
convened Oct. 28, and was composed of the 
churches of the North New Jersey Confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Chamberlin is a graduate of Beloit Col- 
lege and of Chicago Seminary. He took a 
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eur years’ post-graduate course, three years 
at Yale and one at Wisconsin University. 
His unwritten statement or confession, as he 
called it, occupied about forty minutes and 
exhibited him as in close sympathy with mod- 
ern thinking 8s respects theology and sociol- 
egy. Many questions were asked by members 
of the courci! and answered with more or less 
explicitness and satisfaction. The examina- 
tion throughout was unique 

After the council retired discussion fol- 
lowed which resulted in a unanimous vote to 
proceed with the services of installation. The 
sermon, from the text Ps. 130:7, was by Rev. 
S. M. Newman, D.D., of Washington. 

A feature of the evening service not usual 
in Congregational installations was a state- 
ment read to the pastor setting forth his 
duties and responsibilities to his charge, 
which Dr. Chamberlin accepted, and also a 
paper addressed to the congregation setting 
forth its duties to the pastor, the church ris- 
ing and accepting. Coming from his late field 
ef labor. in Minnesota, the new pastor has 
for the last two months been preaching to 
large ard interested congregations, and the 
prospects for the future of the church are 
encouraging. Ww. B. B. 


A GLAD DAY FOR GALLUP, N. M. 

The building of a new meeting house has been 
such an uncommon occurrence in this region during 
the financial depression as to make of special in- 
terest the dedication, Nov. 1, of the house of wor- 
ship at Gallup. This is a coal mining town on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, 158 miles west of 
Albuquerque, with a population of 2,000. Congre- 
gational work was begun in February, 1895, and 
Rey. P. A.Simpkin took it in charge March 1 of that 
year. A union Sunday school was continued until 
Jan. 1, 1896, when a separate organization was ef- 
feeted. The church now has a membership of 61, 
andthe S.S. attendance averages 75 and has several 
times exceeded 100. The schoolhouse and public 
halls have served for temporary quarters. Only by 
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heroic effort and great sacrifice has the meeting 
house been erected. It is a frame building with 
stone foundation, without carpet, pew or bel), and 
is temporarily fitted with benches. It will seat 
250 and cost, with lot, $2,300, $1,000 of which was 
given by the C. C. B. 8.,and the’ balance has all been 
raised. In lieu of a bell the people were called 
together for the dedication services by the band 
playing bymns. Supt. E. H. Ashmun preached in 
the morning and Mr. Simpkin in the evening. A 
dedicatory hymn was sung, composed for the oc- 
casion by the pastor. To him is due in no small de- 
gree the signal success of the enterprise in the face 
of great difficulties. E. H. A. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

The Senior Class has begun its exercises in 
preaching under Professor Churchill. The Seniors 
have also formed clubs among themselves for the 
preparation and criticism of sermon outlines.—— 
The Society of Inquiry has voted to send Mr. B. E. 
Ray as delegate to the convention of the American 
Inter-seminary Missionary Alliance at Chicago. 


Hartford. 


At the missionary meeting last Wednesday Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot addressed the students, urging 
them to consider the West as a field for their per- 
sonal work for at least the first few years of their 
ministry ——-The faculty have sent out invitations 
for a reception to the students and friends of the 
seminary for Nov. 11, postponed from the opening 
of the seminary year because of the S. S. conven- 
tion in the city at that time. 


Yale. 

Last week Wednesday, at the first meeting of the 
Biblical Club, Prof. F. C. Porter gave an address 
on The Old Testament Apocrypha.—In the Senior 
Class, last week, Brooks’s, Bushnell’s and South’s 
sermons were reviewed.——tThe Mission Study Class 
is taking up Missionary Biography.——The class in 
Systematic Theology last week heard reviews on 
Sanday’s Inspiration and Newman’s Development 
of Christian Doctrine.——At the Leonard Bacon 
Club the question was: Resolved, That the Princi- 
ples of the American Protective Asgociation Deserve 
the Support of American Citizens. Theclub lecture 
course will begin Nov. 18, with Dr. E. E. Hale of 
Boston as lecturer.——The Senior address last week 
was given by R. W. Stimson on The Preacher and 
Social Problems, 

Chicago. 

The seminary now has an attendance of 160.— 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House addressed the 
students on Count Tolstoi and Russian Peasant 
Life at the conference Thursday afternoon. The 
address was based on personal acquaintance and 
observation.—Profesgor Gilbert has an elective 
twice a week on The Teaching of Jesus, Professor 
Scott on Propedeutics, and Professor Taylor two 
hours on The Industrial Stracture of Society and 
one on The Labor Movement. 


Pacific. 

Luther Day, Oct. 31, was observed in Oakland. In 
the morning at the seminary a commemorative ex- 
ercise was held, Professor Foster giving an address. 
Three German bymns, including ‘‘ A mighty fortress 
is our God,” and a portion of the epistie to the 
Galatians were read. In the evening a great con- 
gregation gathered at the First Church, filling its 
spacious auditorium and representing the entire 
force of Protestantism in the city. Again German 
music was heard, and especially Luther’s hymn. 
Short addresses were made by clergymen of various 
denominations. President McLean and Professor 
Foster represented the seminary and Congregation- 
alism. A fine series of Luther views were shown by 
stereopticon. The meeting closed with singing 
America, 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Micn.—Eastern Association was held in Colum- 
bus. The sermon was by Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 
The topics were: The Christian Citizen, The Higher 
Criticism, What Is It? What Has It Done? Evolu- 
tion in Relation to Religious Life, The Lord’s Day 
vs. Moses’ Day, What Is Conversion According to 


the Scriptures? Congregationalism and Doctrinal ' 


Preaching. 

The Detroit Association was heldat Pontiac. The 
sermon was by Rev. James Hyslop. The topics 
were: The Financial Management in Our Churches, 
The Relative Importance of the Worship Idea in 
the Public Service, The C. E. Society as a Mission- 
ary Agency and The Importance of Using the Best 
Lesson Helps. At the woman’s missionary session 
*topics were Michigan Missions, A Family of Six, 
and Foreign Missions. 

Wn.—The first meeting of Spokane Conference 
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was held at Cheney, Oct. 26, 27. Dr. Cherington 
preached to young people on the evening of the 26th, 
An early morning prayer meeting was attended by 
a large number of normal school students. The 
themes were: Fitness for Service, Meditation, Con- 
secration, Right Use of the Bible, What and How 
to Be a Christian. The meeting was specially help- 
ful to the entertaining church and its pastor, Rev. 
O. F. Thayer, who bas decided to remain in the 
field anether year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Walnut Avenue. Last Sunday a large window 
was dedicated. It isa gift of Mrs. G. H. Lambert, 
through a bequest of her mother, Mrs. M. A. Haley. 
The window is a memorial to the Jatter’s husband, 
Charles L. Haley,and son, Other gifts of Mrs. 
Haley were $2,000 each to the Sunday school and the 
ecclesiastical society and $5,000 to the Boston Y. M. 
C.A. Dr. A. H. Plumb, the pastor, preached the 
sermon, which contained a brief sketch of the late 
Mrs. Haley. 

DORCHESTER.—Pilgrim. Special services are be- 
ing held this week from Tuesday to Friday in the 
auditorium, with speakers drawn mainly from Bos- 
ton and vicinity, The subjects include such topics 
as: Encouragements to Revival, Results to Church 
and Commuoity, Hindrances, Indifference, Aids, 
Prevailing Prayer, Personal Effort, Persuasion and 
Appeal. 

Massachusetts. 

WEST SOMERVILLE.— Day Street. A grateful con- 
gregation met last Sunday at the reopening of the 
renewed edifice. Many persons could not be accom- 
modated with seats. The floral decorations were an 
attractive feature, and all the exercises, including 
the special music, were full of the spirit of praise. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached the sermon and 
Dr. Smith Baker offered the prayer. An historical 
sketch of the work and planning for the undertak- 
ing was given, and Rev. A. E. Winsbip gave an ad- 
dress, soliciting contributions to complete the pay- 
ments, and receiving in response over $1,100. Other 
remarks were made, and the pastor, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, made the closing remarks. Abont $10,000 
have been spent. A new Gothie tower has been 
erected and artistic interior decorations have been 
finished. A new $3,000 organ has been putin. All 
the societies will share in clearing the cebt of 
$6,000 which remains. 


LOWELL.—First. The body worshiping in the 
meeting house has voted to call an advisory council 
for next week to review the proceedings of this 
church since Dec, 1, 1895. Both bodies received ad- 
ditions to membership on communion Sunday, the 
one worshiping at the hall receiving eight on con- 
fession and one by letter, the other receiving five, 
all on confession. 


CLINTON.— First held special services each Sun- 
day morning in October, devoted, successively, to 
The Bible School, The Y. M. C. A., Old Peop'e’s Day 
and the American Board, In the evening a series 
of three sermons on Centers of Early Christianity 
has been given. 

NEW BEDFoRD.— North. Last Sunday resolutions 
expressing grief at the death of Dr. A. H. Quint 
were passed. He was a former pastor in this par- 
ish, and his death is regarded not only as a loss to it, 
but to the entire Congregational body of churches. 


FALL RIVER.—Centra/. Rev. Eldridge Mix, D.D., 
supplied the pulpit and administered the commun- 
ion for his former parishioners Nov.1. There was 
present the largest number of communicants in at- 
tendance at ary one time since he left. The church 
has engaged Mr. J. B. Richardson as an assistant of 
its missionary, Rev. E.A. Buck. He is a graduate 
of the Springfield Training Schoo), and is proving 
an acceptable and efficient co-worker. 


WorRCESTER.—Pilgrim. Institutional work has 
been taken up with enthusiasm. Already the Ca- 
dets Club, three classes in the gymnasium, sewing 
school and kitchen garden classes have been started. 
The pastor’s normal Sunday sehool class on Friday 
nights numbers more than 50-——Piedmont. The 
recently organized Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip has its complement in the Band of Martha 
and Mary organized among the women. A special 
class for Bible study has been inaugurated under 
the supervision of Prof. A. W. Edson of the State 
8S. S. Association.——Hope is holding a series of 
evangelistic services, under the leadership of Rev. 
H. W. Pope of the Christian Workers Association of 
New Haven. There has been much interest in the 
church of late and several have begun the Christian 
life. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The offer of the church to 
Milton A. Dixon to act as the Bible school superin- 
tendent, as stated in an item last week, has not 
been accepted by him. 
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Maine. 

BANGOR.— Central has recently instituted a series 
of Sunday evening services in the auditorium. Mu- 
sic by a chorus and orchestra and a short address 
by the pastor are among the leading features. Nov, 
5 was the occasion of an enjoyable reception by the 
church to the pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
S. Penman. Notwithstanding the severe storm, a 
large number were present. The pastor has just 
completed two years of faithful service. Thechurch 
has been built up and strengthened in many ways. 
—Hammond Street. The pastor, Rev. H. L. Grif- 
fin, is following up the Moody meetings recently 
held in the city by a people’s praise service Sunday 
evenings.——Rev. W. E. Noyes, with a quartet of 
children from the Little Wanderers’ Home, Buston, 
held a service in the Y. M.C. A. rooms and in sev- 
eral churches in the city Nov. 8. 


THOMASTON.—Under the leadersbip of the pastor, 
Rev. C. D. Boothby, 26 young men have formed a 
social, literary and athletic club. They hope to 
provide an attractive and wholesome place for 
young men and a gymnasium for physical develop- 
ment. 

HOLDEN AND DEDHAM.—Rev. H. A, Freeman and 
family are now settled in the parsonage, This field 
is wholly occupied by the Congregational church, 
no other denomination holding services. 


The Scarboro church debt bas been canceled, to 
the great satisfaction of the society. 


New Hampshire. 

HENNIKER.—A mutual council to consider the 
case of Rev. F. L. Allen, the late pastor, convened 
Nov. 2, and after a prayerful consideration of the 
facts presented in their fiading, ‘ the council feels 
itself compelled to state that Rev. F. L. Allen is un- 
worthy to longer remain in the Christian ministry, 
and we do therefore approve the action already 
taken by the church declaring its pastorate vacant, 
and we publicly withdraw from him the fellowship 
of the churches which was extended to him by the 
council that ordained him, and depose him from 
the Christian ministry, and we disclaim all further 
responsibility for him in ecclesiastical relations.” 
The deepest sympathy was tendered the church in 
their trying experience, and gratification was felt 
at the expressions of penitence on the part of Mr. 
Allen. 


BENNINGTON.—The repairs on the house have 
been completed with manifest improvement, The 
report of the treasurer is gratifying. The total re- 
ceipts were $938 and expenditures $459, Of the 
amount raised the women furnished $238. The rest 
came from nearly the entire Protestant community 
and some from other than Protestants. 


lEMBROKE.—Through the generous offer of Dea- 
con G. B. Little, supplemented by various contribu- 
tions of labor and money, a new furnace and heating 
apparatus for the warming of the audience-room of 
the church is going in, much to the gratification of 
the people. 

Vermont. 

BURLINGTON.—First. A well-attended reception 
at the chapel recently served as a favorable op- 
portuni.y for enlarging acquaintances.—Colleye 
Street enjoyed like opportunities at its reception 
for strengthening its hold on new members.——The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the two 
churches are preparing a relief box for the Ar- 
menians, 

The Hinesburg church has completed repairs on 
its house, costing over $200.—The Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society in Orwell held a recent birthday re- 
ception and netted about $125.——The Rochester 
Ladies’ Aid Society cleared over $100 for the chapel 
debt at a recent fair —— [ne meeting house in Stowe 
has been repaired quite extensively of late, the im- 
provements including a slate roof and painting 
within and without, 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Plymouth. Rev. 8. H. Woodrow 
bas just entered upon his second year as pastor. 
During bis first year with the church he received 
48 new members. The institute is now holding a 
course of lectures on Sunday evenings on Some 
Noted Johns, the characters being taken up chrono- 
logically. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 

East ROCKAWAY.—8ethany. A harvest service 
was recently held with beautilul decorations and 
appropriate sermons preached by the pastor, Rey. 
T. S. Braithwaite. Zhe Congregationalist Thanks- 
giving Service was used in the evening with great 
acceptance. The offering was for the A. B.C. F.M. 
The ladies’ society through a fair has raised money 
enough to paint both meeting house and parsonage. 

RicHFORD.—Handsome stone flagging has taken 
the place of the decayed plank walk in front of the 
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church premises here. Oct. 25 the church observed 
harvest Sunday. The rooms were decorated with 
harvest fruits, grains, etc., and the services were 
appropriate to the day. 

New Jersey. 

PLAINFIELD.--The officers aad teachers of the 
Sunday school were publicly installed at a serv- 
ice for morning worship. The pastor, Rev. C. 
L. Goodrich, and one of the deacoas addressed 
them; a covenant was repeated by them and the 
congregation responded with Scriptural words of 
blessing. 


NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue. While this church 
is mourning over the approaching departure of its 
pastor to the Union Church, Boston, the First 
Church is rejoicing in the outlook for renewed 
prosperity under its recently installed pastor, Rev. 
James A. Chamberlin, whose installation exercises 
are described elsewhere. 

THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—/irst. A Men’s Guild has just 
been formed whose object is to advance Congrega- 
tional interests among the city churches.—— Second. 
Rey. C. H. Crawford, late of Hammond, La., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate, and on Thursday 
evening a reception was tendered him and his 
daughter. A welcome was extended by the church 
and his fellow city pastors. ——Canton. The fifth 
anniversary of the church has just been celebrated 
by a week’s special meetings. Most important 
among the church interests were mentioned the 
C. E. Society work and the night school for work- 
ing boys, 300 or 400 of whom have been reached 
by its influence, 

THE INTBRIOR. 
Illinois, 

TUNNEL HILL.—Fairview closed the work of a 
little more than its first year Oct. 25 with the dedi- 
cation of its house of worship. The church is lo- 
cated in a thickly settled community, which has 
heretofore been poorly supplied with gospel privi- 
leges. This work was started by Rev. J. J. Watson, 
now general missionary of the Illinois Il. M §S., in 
a booth erected on the banks of Beaver Creek. 
Afterward the gospel tent was used, and Evangelist 
Purdue took charge of the services, and the work 
culminated in the organization of a church. The 
day of dedication was bright and beautiful, the 
house was filled, many outside being unable to gain 
admission. The sermon was preached by Supt. 
James Tompkins. A collection sufficient to pay all 
indebtedness and to purchase needed furniture was 
cheerfully given. The other parts of the service 
were conducted by the pastor, Rev. C. L. Westman, 
and General Missionary Watson. Miss Watson led 
the praise service with her autoharp This church 
has a wide field of labor, and already has the largest 
Sunday school in the county. 

Jounson City.—This is a new town on the Chi- 
cazo, Paducah & Memphis Railroad. The church 
dedicated its neat house of worship Oct.18. Serv- 
ices were held Saturday evening and all day Sun- 
day. Addresses were given, the dedicatory sermon 
was preached and the prayer offered by Superin- 
tendent Tompkins. The small indebtedness on this 
property was quickly disposed of and enough added 
to procure a needed organ, The church is much 
encouraged,and will go forward vigorously with its 
work in this open field. 

Michigan, 

WOLVERINE.—A sadness pervades this church, 
owing to the death of Mr. Anson Martin, a young 
man of great promise, who only five weeks ago 
preached his first and last sermon for this church, 
and who had accepted a call to the pastorate. Mr. 
Martin was 22 years old and son of Rey. Joel Mar- 
tin, who has acted for some time as general mis- 
sionary in the upper peninsula. 

DETROIT.- The pastors decided some time ago to 
hold a regular monthly fellowship meeting. The 
first was held last week Monday evening at the Ste. 
Clairie Hotel, with dinner. The time was delight- 
fully spent.——First. Dr Nehemiah Boynton has 
returned from the East after a 10 days’ sojourn 
among his friends. He brought his family with 
him, and they are now comfortably settled in their 
new home. 

Central Michigan Institute met at Lansing, Oct. 
26. The attendance was good and the discussion 
on The Duty of Our Government Towards Our Mis- 
sionaries in Turkey was animated. 

Wisconsin. 

BELoIT.—First. Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D. D., last 
Sunday completed his first year in this pastorate. 
Sixty persons have been added to the church, and 
the year has been fruitful in many ways.—Second. 
Oct. 25 was observed as Old Folks’ Sunday and a 
harvest concert appropriately closed the day. 
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APPLETON.—Virst. Dr. John Watson lectured 
and preached recently for the pastor, Rev. John 
Faville. Some of his auditors traveled 250 miles to 
hear him. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

Sr. Louts.—Bohemian. The corner stone of the 
new edifice was laid Nov. 5, the pastor, Rev. Ed- 
mond Wrbitzky, with Rev. Drs. Michael Burnham, 
J.H. George and C.S, Sargent participating in the 
services. Among the articles placed in the box 
were a photograph of the sword with which the 
Christian Bohemian noblemen were beheaded, the 
Bible and the confession of faith in Bohemian and 
a printed sketch of the church,a copy of the Pravda, 
published in Chicago, and a short history of the 
Bohemian Church, prepared in that language by 
the pastor. 

lowa. 

GRINNELL.—During the five years’ pastorate of 
Rev. E. M. Vittum, just closed, the membership 
has increased from 711 to 936, the whole number re- 
ceived being 456. The benevolences have advanced 
each year, the total for the five years being about 
$17,000. There has been a decided increase also in 
the Sunday congregations, the enlarged seating 
capacity furnished by putting in galleries being 
needed almost every Sunday. 

BUFFALO CENTER.—Rey. N. L. Packard recently 
held special services for three weeks in a country 
neighborhood, a number of hopeful conversions re- 
sulting. 

VioTOR.—Rev. W. B. Payne, pastor, has received 
23 to membership during the past year. In no 
former year has there been a larger gain. 


Improvements costing about $1,100 have been 
made on the edifice of the German church, Daven- 
port, during the past year. Rev. 0. F. Finger is 
pastor. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—?/ymouth., Fourteen persons 
united at the last communion, including the pas- 
tor, Dr. D. N. Beach, and his wife. Of these two 
came on confession, one the daughter of the pastor. 
A “Mutual Help Bureau”’ brings members of the 
congregation needing work, Christian homes, etc., 
in touch with those able to help them. Dr. Beach 
preached upon city and national politics the Sun- 
day evening before election.-—— First Scandinavian, 
Interest is increasing with the coming of the new 
pastor, Rey. C. B. Bjuge. The hard times, which 
have thrown many of the members out of work, 
together with the crowding in of one or two other 
churches, have retarded growth, but present indica- 
tions are favorable.——Swedish Mission Temple. 
Rev. J. G. Princell has closed his work here, owing 
to financial embarrassment in the church. At 
present the people do not see how to pay the 
large debt upon the building. Mr. Princell was 
commissioned by the C. H. M.S., the church being 
in sympathy with Congregationalists, though not 
formally connected with the denomination. A new 
pastor has been called and the work will go forward. 
With returning financial prosperity it is hoped that 
enough money can be raised to meet the floating in- 
debtedness.——- Mremont Avenue. The council 
called Oct, 30 to advise the church with respect to 
the resignation of its pastor, Rev. James McAllis- 
ter, unanimously advised him to withdraw his 
resignation and to remain with his people. This 
was in view of the unanimous desire of the church 
to retain their pastor and the fact that the pastorate 
had been happy and successful. Mr. McAllister 
had already accepted the call to Alpena, Mich., but 
acquiesces in the advice of the council and asks te 
be released by the Alpena church. In the view of 
the council the tendency to short pastorates needs 
to be checked. 

GLYNDON.—This church, the only one in the com- 
munity, bas been embarrassed in its finances. In 
the spring a quarter section of land was set apart 
for its use and worked by the ditferent members, 
the proceeds to go to the running expenses of the 
church, At one time 53 horses were at work pre- 
paring the ground for flax. Owing to wet weather 
after harvest and a drop in the price of flax, the net 
proceeds are only about $350 

BELVIEW.—Rev. G. E. Northrup, who is doing 
missionary work at this and other points, has se- 
cured a new meeting house, which is already in- 
closed and will soon be completed. Church organi- 
zation willfollow. This is the only English speaking 
enterprise in the community, 


Kansas. 

OsbhORNE AND Downs —The pastor spends alter- 
nate Sundays on each field. At Downs an evening 
service on the Sunday when there is no preaching 
is carried on by the members with marked success, 
both as to audiences and interest. A card contain- 


ing these lay services for three months is published 
’ 
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and the following are among the topics for Octobe 
and November: Is Ita Sin for People to Live With- 
out Striving to Grow Wiser and Better Each Day? 
How Should We Spend the Sabbath Day? What Do 
We Learn from the Parable of the House Built on 
a Rock? There is a prepared opening address, fol_ 
lowed by discussion, 


OBERLIN.—This frontier church has been self- 
supporting from the start. During the last 10 
months it has raised $657 for all purposes, includ- 
ing $116 by the Ladies’ Aid Society. The place of 
worship has been changed from the courtroom to 
an attractive apartment in a well-lovated brick 
block. 

Evuis —The resignation and departure of the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. W. Cone, are generally regretted. In 
spite of crop failures and business depression the 
church has prospered financially. It is practically 
out of debt and has recently bought lots suitable 
for a parsonage. 

LonGTon.—Rev. Owen Umstead finds the work 
opening hopefully. A Thursday evening normal 
class, in which the pastor uses the blackboard 
freely in outline work and map study of the Holy 
Land, attracts an interested audience. 


MounT Ayrk.—Preaching service is held once in 
two weeks, and a meeting under the auspices of the 
active C. E. Society on the intervening Sundays. 


At Dial a sermon is read on alternate Sundays 
when the pastor is in another field. The meeting 
house is undergoing repairs.——Parsons church has 
added 25 members during the last six months, and it 
is expected that others will soon unite. 


Nebraska. 


LONG PINE,—This church, which had been a long 
time pastorless when Mr. J. M. Andress came, is re- 
sponding with zest to his call for service, and there 
is increased interest along all lines. Ten new mem- 
bers have been elected, six of whom were welcomed 
to fellowship Nov. 1, the other four having been 
unavoidably detained. 

ALMA.—This pastorless church was greatly en- 
couraged by the accession, Nov, 1, of 12 members, 
eight on confession. Supt. Harmon Bross preached 
and administered the sacrament. 


New Mexico. 

WASITE Oaks,—Though the town has been practi- 
cally without an income for six months, owing to 
an accident to the principal mine, and a third or 
more of the inhabitants have moved away, yet the 
church is fairly prosperous except financially. It 
finds itself unable, however, to raise the salary of 
the pastor, Rev. J. A. Hollars, who has been doing 
excellent work. He is, therefore, compelled to re- 
sign and will close his work Dec. 1. This will be 
a severe blow to the church, which may be com- 
pelled to close its doors. Archbishop Chapelle on a 
recent visit spoke in the Congregational edifice. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

EAGLE HARBOR.—The new house of worship was 
dedicated Nov. 1, Supt. Samuel Greene preaching 
the sermon. Supt. A. J. Bailey had charge of rais- 
ng the unpaid balance of the cost and offered the 
prayer of dedication. About $200 were paid on the 
spot, which, with $350 from the C. C. B.§8., covers 
last bills. The edifice and lots, which in other 
years would have cost $2,500, have been secured for 
$1,600. The church has also a fine parsonage. 

WALLA WALLA.—A council met Oct. 25 to ergan- 
ize a German church. The body consisted of repre- 
sentatives of German churches in the State, includ- 
ing those of Fresno, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 

The foundation of the new meeting house at 
Pleasant Prairie has been laid. Mrs. E. J. Singer 
preached acceptably for this church Oct. 18. 

Two small Welsh churches have voted to go over 
to the Presbyterians, and, although it was clearly 
showa that this action was brought about by mis- 
representations, and no proper opportunity was 
given for the removal of any real: grievance, they 
were received by the presbytery. 


——_—_..g— 


THANKSGIVING, NOV. 26. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S PROCLAMATION. 


The people of the United States should never 
be unminuful of the gratitude they owe the 


God «f natiens for his watchful care, which 
has shielded them from dire disaster and“ 


ee out to them the way of peace and 
appiness. Nor should they ever refuse to 
acknowledge with contrite hearts their prone- 
ness to turn away from God’s teachings and 
to follow with sinful pride after their own 
devices. 
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To the end that these thoughts may be 
quickened, it is fitting that on a day espe- 
cially appointed we should join together in 
approacbirg the throne of grace with praise 
and supplication, 

Therefore I, Grover Cleveland, President of 
the United States, do hereby designate and 
set apart Thursday, the 26th day of the pres- 
ent month of November, to be kept and on- 
served as a day of thanksgiving and prayer 
througbout our land. 

On that day let all our people forego their 
usual work and occupation, and, assembled in 
their accustomed places of worehip, let them 
with one accord render thanks to the Ruler of 
the universe for our preservation as a nation 
avd our deliverance from every threatened 
danger; for the peace that has dwelt within 
our boundaries; for our defense agaivst dis- 
ease and pestiJence during the year that has 
passed ; for the plenteous rewards that have 
followed the labors of cur husbandmen, and 
for all the other blessings that have been 
voucbsafed to us. 

And let us, through the mediation of him 
who bas taught us how to pray, implore the 
forgiveness of our sins and a continuation of 
heavenly favor. 

Let us not forget on this day of thanksgiv- 
ing the poor and needy, and by deeds of char- 
ity let our offerings of praise he made more 
acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 


Catarrh 


Is just as surely a disease of the blood as is 
scrofula. So say the best authorities. How 
foolish it is, then, to expect a cure from 
snuffs, inhalants, etc. The sensible course 
is to purify your blood by taking the best 
blood purifier—IIood’s Sarsaparilla, This 
medicine has permanently cured Catarrh in 
a multitude of cases. It goes to the root of 
the trouble, which is 
Impure Blood. 

‘‘T have been afflicted with nasal catarrh, 
which caused me severe headaches nearly 
everyday. After trying numerous remedies 
without benefit, I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, When I had taken three or 
four bottles I was completely cured of the 
catarrh and headaches,’’—N. G. EGGLESTON, 
Rapid City, S. D. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ s cure nausea, indigestion, bil- 
Hood Ss Pills iousness. 25 cents. ‘ 
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ROYAL 


The greatest’ Ameri- 
can baking powder. 
Sold the world over 
and approved by the 


highest authorities for 
its healthfulness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK, 











BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macular Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 
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LATA AVANANANYA 





CHOCOLATE. 


HOW TQ) Take three des- 
sert spoonfulsto 53 
USE IT. acup of boiling §S 


water or milk. Stir briskly x 
& moment, and your Choc- 


é ] olate is ready to serve. Put 
up in 1 1b. and }\ ib. tins. 
F ash 22 Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 


SoleMfrs., _ Philadelphia. 22 



























ON STUMBLING. 


A man stumbles because something gets in 
his way. But very often it happens that the 
thing over which he stumbles is himself. He 
gets in his own way. Then he sees only the 
result, not the obstacle. 

Many people have thus stumbled by failing to 
realize the help they cau have from a good book 
cabinet. It provokes the acquisition of books; 
it incites to the reading of books; it makes one’s 
books twice as valuable because twice as ac- 
cessible, 

And if to your book cabinet you join a 
writing desk, the combination is sure to prove 
beneficial to you. No man can fail to reap a 
rich benefit from this close partnership of his 


reading and his writing. 
The engraving shows one of the largest and most completely appointed Secretary 
Cabinets which has ever been constructed, yet we are offering it this season in a 


superb mahogany finish at only $65. 


New General Catalogues for 1896-97. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. 


on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


Sent to any addres® 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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l, tas proved conclusive with thoue 
sands of skeptics to learn that 





Sir Henry Irving 


endorses 
699 


“Tlyomel 


Lyceum Theatre, 
London, Sept. 8th, 1896. 
BR. T. BOOTH, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Itis true that I am using the 
Booth ‘‘Hyomei’’ Pocket Inhaler, and I 
have the greatest pleasure in strongly rec- 
ommending it. 

Paithfully yours, 
HENRY IRVING. 


This is the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. It 
will break up a common Cold over night. It 

**CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and de- 


siroys the germs which cause disease in the respira- 
tory orgins, The air, charged with Hyomei, is in- 
baled at the mouth, and, after premeating the min- 
utest air-celis, is exhaled through the nose. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, 
$1 ; (for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage); outfit 
consists of pocket inhaler, a bottle of Hyomei, a drop- 


per. and directions for using. If you are s¢i// skepti- 
cal, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that 
Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra 
bottles of Hyomei inbalant by mail, or at druggists, 
50 cents. Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by mail, 
25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for 
y it vou insist. Don’t accept a substitute. In stock 
att 


leading wholesale drug houses of Boston, Phila- 
. and Chicago, also all leading business centers. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 Easi 20th St., New York. 


Loadon Office: 11 Parvingdoa Ave., E. C. 
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Ladies’ 
Jackets 


Ladies’ Fine Kersey Jackets, 
lined throughout with Fancy Silk, 
storm collar, strapped seams, really 
a $17.00 coat, but for a special 
sale we offer these stylish Jackets 


*"” $9.75 


Cloak and Suit Dept.—Second Floor. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 
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each, New, High-grade ’96 models. 
Must be sold. Write at once. 
THE R. K.MEAD CYCLE CoO., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 


f, BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Imagine, if you please, a broad river re- 
duced to a small, sickly stream by obstruc- 
tions at its source and by lack of rain. A 
week, or perhaps better said two weeks, ago 
the broad, majestic current of American com- 
merce was thus reduced. The obstructions at 
its source were the fear of the free silver cam- 
paign and the revolutionary character of the 
latter, while the lack of rain may be typified 
in the absence of confidence throughout the 
country. 

But today, how different is the situation! 
Already the bed of the stream is gradually 
rising, and afar off may be heard the roar and 
the rush of the waters as the obstructions 
have been lifted. It cannot, therefore, be 
long before the river is again at its normal 
hight, and if the volume of the roaring sound 
counta for anything the water in the river 
will rise to an abnormal hight. Iu truth how 
can it be otherwise when the water has so 
enormously accumulated by being so long 
held in check ? 

The triumph of sound money has brought 
about this wholesoms change in mercantile 
and financial affairs. Money that was hoarded 
is flowing back into enterprise and industry, 
mills are starting up, and orders for mer- 
chandise have already heavily increased. The 
idle will find employment, and unless the 
masses have plenty of work they have not 
money to spend, and unless this purchasing 
power exists there can never be any real 
prosperity. 

The advance in the price of grain products 
has furnished the farmer with profits that were 
earlier unexpected, and gives him in conse- 
quence a surplus with which to buy the man- 
ufactured products of the East. It should not 
be overlooked that this is an agricultural coun- 
try, and that consequently the prosperity of 
the farmer, the retailer and the mechanic are 
indissolubly linked together. Let the party 
in power or out have a fatherly care for the 
farmer, and the rest of the country will be 
able to take care of itself. 

Business in all lines is now better, the vol- 
ume is all the while swelling, and in our judg- 
ment the country stands upon the threshold 
of the largest boom witnessed since 1879-81. 
Outside of the election, the factors are pecul- 
iarly favorable in their bearing upon the gen- 
eral trade situation. 


oo 


The hope of the future life has always nes- 
tled in the heart of the race and found wings 
upon occasion.—Jan Maclaren. 

ES eae ae 


The Temple Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
having been thoroughly renovated, had an elabo- 
rate program of re-entering services last week. 
The pastor is Rev. Francis A. Horton, D.D., re- 
cently of the Union Church, Providence. The sum 
of $10,000 has been expended in repairs of the 
church building, and on the completion of the 
work a thank offering of $460 was made for home 
missions. Dr. Horton is to preach a course of 
12 sermons on The Future Life—not a common pul- 
pit theme at present. 





GEORGE H. WILSON of New York is at the Quincy 
House, Nov. 12, 13,14 Mr. Wilson is the inventor of 
an artificial eardrum that bas gained him no little 
celebrity. 


A RARE “OMBINATION.—Adamson’s Botanic Cough 
Balsam combives the most potent medical in- 
gredients, and is a certain cure for the most obsti- 
nate and unyielding coughs, colds and all bronchial 
troubles leading to consumption. No case is hope- 
less, no matter how serious. Sold by all druggists. 


CATARRA means danger, because if unchecked it 
may lead directly to consumption. Catarrh is caused 
by impure blood, This fact is fully established. 
Therefore, it is useless to try to cure catarrh by 
outward applications or inhalants. The true way 
to cure catarrh is to purify the blood. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier, cures catarrh 
by its power to drive out all impurities from the 
blood. Thousands of people testify that they have 
been perfectly and permanently cured of catarrh 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





MOST WE.COME 
WEDDING GIFT, 





‘‘Mother’s Machine’’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 


Greatly aids domestic bliss. 





The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Financial. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormeriy New York Guaranty end Inderanity Oe. 
Mutua: Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, “ee «© « $2,000,008 
SURPLUS, «© «© «© e« « $2,000,006 

ACis AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA'IOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jx., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, ‘Treas. and Bee. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Mee, 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker. Augustus D. Jul! liacd, 
George S. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic C:omwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette Walter G. Oakman, 


Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harrimaa. Henry W.Smith, 

BR. Gemers Hayes, HL McK. Twombly, 


Omaries R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vandersilt, 
William ©. Whitney. 





7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans en Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of ever 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and Nerth Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 

supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and beld by you. Interest collected b: 

me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Roston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order, Address 
E. P. CATES, 


2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 





{ 
Globe Investment Company 
AND OTHER 
WESTERN MORTCACES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 
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“BAY STATE’’ 


Musical Tnstruments _ 
Keto 4 


MERIT. 























The best evidence of merit is the 
cordial recognition of it whenever and 
wherever found. For instance, “‘ Bay State ”’ 
Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Zithers and 
Flutes have won more awards than any 








other make of instruments—why, because 







of their superlative merit. If you already 





possess an instrument, would it not be 





well to consider the advisability of re- 





placing it with one of these superb 
creations? An illustrated cat- 
alogue is sent free on 
request. 
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453-463 Washington St., Boston 



























IF YOU HAVE | 
AN OLD PIANO 


That has outgrown its useful- 
ness, why not exchange it fora 
beautiful new Upright IVERS & 
POND Piano? We will make 
you a liberal allowance for your 
old instrument, balance in easy 
monthly payments. If incon- 
venient to call, write today and 
we will send a man to place a 
value on your instrument. We 
send pianos at our expense on 
trial, we paying railway freights 
both ways if unsatisfactory. It 
will not be necessary to part 
with the old till you have seen 
and approved the new. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston Street, Boston. } 























Investigate the 
Church Cushion 


+ question in your church, Send for our free : 
5 book, “f Testimonial Wonders,” proving that | 
? our Patent Elastic Felt Cushions have given - 
2 as many as 44 years continuous servic e, and ‘ 
} are now “as good as new.”’ This is the kind | 
* you want. A sample cushion and specimens + 
} of coverings sent free. 5 


; OSTERMOOR & CO., ep 
+5 116 Elizabeth St., New York, =; 









CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenaers bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 





chuRcHLIGHT 
FRINK’S for electric, gas or 


oil, give the moat 
powertul, softest, 


PATENT 
REFLECTORS chenpest and best 
light known for churches, halls and 
\ public buildings, end +‘ze of room, 
Pies 





300k of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap ‘mita- 
4 tions. 





Established 1887. 


ay om I. P. FRINE, 
ana 551 Pearl Street, New ¥ ork. 





pintie . Broadway 
{ Denis & 11th Street, 
e NEW YORK, 


Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great ewety it has acquired cau readily be 
traced to its un 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


que location, its bomelike atmosphere, 


William Taylor & Son. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish wnem, in connection 
with Zhe Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 

Atlantic Monthly....... ...csecececeeeeeeeerreeeere #3.2! 

The Century Magazine........ 3.60 

ies I cus biss ces ouseseee y 










Harper’s Mage zit 
Harper’s Weekly.........s.esesee- 
Harper’s Bazar pasaenes chaos 
Harper’s Round Table 
American Kitchen Magazine 





Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 





STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, 
yet we hear of it. Tbe Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is uncoubtedly the safest and best 
infant food. /nfant Health isa valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 

You HAVE CaTARRH?—Let us recommend Pond’s 
Extract; or, if the case is obstinate, use Pond’s 
Extract catarrh cure, 75c., and nasal syringe, 25c. 











Grand Winter Cruise 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 


Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897, 
For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico), 
Havana. uration, 45 days. Price of ome #270 and 
upward, Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 
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NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultless Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Ilinstrated programme of our 

Nik Pours, Season 1896-97, sent 

Nile Tours on application. Sole agents for 
> the Thewtikieh Nile Nav, Co. 

Our ORIENTAL Tours, visiting 

_ Orient, GIBRALTAR, ITALY, EGYPT,HOLY 

Eaypt and Lanp,&e. leave New York JAnN’Y 

Palestine 16, FEBRUARY 13 and Marcu 18, 

OuR regular South France and 

South France !t:ly parties, visiting Southern 


Evrovre and ENGLAND (a de- 
and Italy lightfaultwo months’ tour), leave 
. New York mouthly. All above 


tours under personal escort, and 

Personally every expense included. us- 

Conducted trated programmes tree. Men- 

we tion Tour wanted. 

\s Passenger Agents for the 

Independent best Transportation Lines. we 

Tickets furnish tickets at lowest rates 

wy everywhere--Enrope, the Orient 

Everywhere and round the World, BERMUDA, 

i , : z Nassau. MEXICO, WEsT INDIES, 
Tourist Gazelle Free, &e, Programs free. Apply to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


REV. DR. LORIMIER’S 
Kdncational and Pleasure Pilgrimage 


The Holy Land and to Europe. 


This piipzimece leaves New York February 27, 1897, 
per 8. 8.‘ Ems,” and will be one of the most notable 
parties that has visited the East. Divines, writers of 
distinction, students, and representatives of various 
callings have already signified their intention of joining 
theexpedition. Prominent journals are already making 
arrangements for correspondents to accompany the 
party. Lectures will be given en route. Conferences 
will be held in Jerusalem, Rome, and, if possible, in 
Constantinople; and arrangements are pending with 
European scho.ars whereby the members of the pil- 
grimage may have the beretit of the most recent ex- 
plorat‘ons in the lands visited. 

Applications may be made direct to Rev. G. C. Lort- 
mer, address “ Secretary,’ 708 Tremont Temple, loston, 
Mass., or Frank C. Clark, 111 Broadway, New York. 
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CHICAGO E NORTH-WESTERN RATLWAY 


DETAILED INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED OM APPLICATION TO PRINCIPALTICKET AGENTS O 
W.B.KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT.CHICAGO. 





HARVEST HOME SERVICE. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1 is perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold a Harvest Home or Thanksgiving Service in which 


it is desired that the congregation should participate. This Service has been 


a pronounced success. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of ove number 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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DR. QUINT’S FUNERAL. 


The funeral was held Friday morning in the 
Allston church, of which he was a member, 
and where he worshiped the last Sunday of 
his life. The women of the church had made 
it more beautiful with their own offerings of 
love, and they served grecefally in arranging 
the many floral «mblems and the patriotic 
regalia brought from afar. Back of the pul- 
pit and at its sides stood the banners of the 
Loyal Legion and the many Grand Army 
posts in attendance, and the casket was 
wrapped in the stars and stripes. Seated in 
the pews were many of the best known of the 
younger and older clergy men of eastern Mass- 
achusetts, large delegations from the Masonic 
and military organizations of which Dr. Quint 
was either a member or had honorably and 
genercusly served, and many of the Jaymen 
and women of the Boston churches. The 
body bearers were comrades from the New 

3edford’ Grand Army Post, of which Dr. 
Quint was the pioneer member, and the pall- 
bearers were Measrs. [Thomas Todd, C. E. 
Swett, S. B. Capen, 8S. B. Shapleigh, F. H. 
Mudge and Judge H. W. Baldwin. 

The pastor of the church, Rev. J.O Haar- 
vig, offered the opening prayer, and later told 
of the profound serrow which the Alliston 
church suffered as it faced the certainty that 
it had lost the friend and member to whom it 
had never gone in vain for wise advice and 
Christian sympathy 

Rev. A. E, Dunning named the mapy posi- 
tions of responsibility in the Congregational 
denomination which Dr. Quint had tilled so 
uniquély and so long, and he dwelt brietly 
but impressively upon the personal virtues of 
the dead man—his patience, his generosity, 
his loyalty to his friends, his wisdom, his 
ability to see all around a subject and far 
ahead, his sympathy for young men and his 
lavish service for the denomination, for 
churches and clergymen seeking counsel and 
for the peace of the churches. 

Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of Andover Seminary 
described Dr. Quint’s relations with Andover 
Seminary, first as a student, where he made a 
marked impression at a time when there were 
many strong men there studying, and later, 
when, as a Visitor and temporary instructor 
in homiletics, he came back to fill important 
positions requiring the most delicate tact and 
courage. How admirably Dr. Quint did his 
duty Dr. Smyth hinted, but did not fully 
describe. 

The closing prayer by Rev. Dr. J. M. Well- 
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man, Dr. Quint’s classmate at Andover, was 
tender in its spirit and full of discriminat- 
ing thought. After those who desired to had 
viewed the remains they went with the fam- 
ily and a few friends, escorted by the G. A. R, 
men of New Bedford, to Dover, N. H., where 
another service was beld in the First Parish 
Chureb, which Dr. Quint joined when a boy. 
Rev. George E. Hall, D. D., pastor of the 
church, conducted the devotional exercises. 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College, Judge 
I. W. Smith, Dartmouth, ’46—a classmate— 
and Rev. George B. Spaulding, D. D., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., delivered eulogies. Just at twi- 
light, with solemn Masonic rites, his body 
was laid to rest in the Pine Hill Cemetery. 





THE most simple and safe remedy for a cough or 
throat trouble is *‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They possess real merit. 


CATARRH is a Constitutional disease and requires 
a constitutional remedy like Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies the blood. 


F. W. KINsMAN & Co., who manufacture Adam- 
son’s Cough Balsam, have received the following 
letter of commendation from the Suffolk Dispensary : 
‘*We thank you most heartily for your generous 
donation of Adamson’s Cough Balsam. We are 
very glad to say that its use in our work bas been 
most beneficia!, it having a curative effect upon 
some chronic cases that did not yield to the ordinary 
treatment. We shall continue its use in the work 
we are doing among the people in this section of 
our city.” 





FIVE TINES 


as much silver on 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks as on Standard 
Plate. 
Guaranteed 25 years in family use. 





Patented. 


See that the trade-mark is on each 
article. 
E. STERLING INLAID FE. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


New York Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, second 
door from cnt 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0. 


ARE SHOWING 


A FINE 


LINE THE 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


AXMIN: ITER, 
THREE-PLY 


WIL’ 


THE DAISY PATTERN, though 


TONS, BRUSSELS, 


AND KIDDERMINSTER. 


old, is still very popular. We can 


show about all the Morris designs. 


HIS HAMMERSMITH RUCS 


Are beautiful in color and design, and are well worth inspection. 


We are 


the ONLY agents in Boston for the MORRIS CARPETS. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, Boston, Near Cornhill. 


Photography 
Simplified. . 


roved 

ulls - Eye 
camera is 
the refine- 
mentof pho- 
tograp hic 
luxury. It'S 
makes pho- Bbc 
tography mn 
easy for the novice—delightful tee everybody, 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 


our light-proof film cartridges, Splendid 
achromatic lens, improved rotary shutter, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish. 





Price, copays No. 2 Bulls-Eye, for pietures 

314 x 314 inches, : - ° e 28.00 
Light. coaeh Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 81; x 314, 60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, . 160 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Booklet Free. ___ Rochester, N.Y. 





Spoons 







indicated in the 
silver on the illustration, They 


places wear three times 


as long as ordinary 
spoons, and cost but 
little extra. The full 
trade-mark (stamped on 


each piece) is 


1847 Rogers Bros. XII 
For sale by dealers everywhere. Made by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN.; 208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


The largest manufacturers of high-class 
silver-plated ware in the world. 


KNICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders, Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general @ 
| stores,&c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk)! 
< . war one measure aan rae y* vie under # 
5 Circulars “\ 
ante KEK noc KER BRACE ‘on ey “RASTON, ‘PENN. U.m Ae f 


1, BELL FOUNDRy 


Si are 
Catalogue win ARS or, SH29 Pe LA 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture be!ls of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and T'n. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 

































THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ¢2:;<5 


sivas © BELL METAL (COPPER gs TIN). 
nd for Price and Catalog 
LeSHANE | BELL FOUNDRY, BAL’ TIMORE, MD. 


BELLS | 


3teel AlloyChurch & School Bells. sa@-Send t 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, ¢ 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THE 
ARMENIAN REFUGEES.. 


The arrival in Boston on Sunday morning, 
Nov. 1, of a party of about fifty of the Arme- 
nian refugees who had been detained on Ellis 
Island awakens anew our interest in these 
unfortunate people. These men had had 
their tickets bought and bad been put on 
board the cars by officers of the Salvation 
Army in New York and were met here by the 
Armenian Relief Committee. Some of them at- 
tended Shawmut Church inthe morning. Tem- 
porary lodgings had been provided for them at 
16 Waltham Street, and in the afternoon a re- 
ligious service was held at that place. Mr- 
Jegalian, the pastor of the Berkeley Temple 
Arme nian congregation, spoke in Armenian 
from the text, ‘Ye are the light of the 
world,’”’ and was followed by Dr. John Gar- 
zigian of Constantinople, who spoke in Turk- 
ish. Dr. Garzigian read from the book of 
Esther, pointed out that it was Esther’s faith 
that saved her people and said, ‘‘ We have 
trusted in man—in the Puwers of Europe; let 
us put our trust in God as did Esther.” 
When he said, ‘‘We are now in a land of 
freedom, in safety, but it makes me shudder 
when I think of the women and children still 
at the mercy of the persecutor,” many of the 
men sobbed aloud. It was pathetic indeed to 
see these men, very different from the ordi- 
nary emigrant, with tears running down their 
dark-skinned faces, to feel that they had fied 
for their lives in defense of their religious 
faith, and then to remember that some Ameri- 
cans, in the full enjoyment of personal secur- 
ity, had been unwilling for them to land on 
our shores. The service closed with the Dox- 
ology sung in Armenian words. 

Nearly all these men are young—few of 
them being over ferty—and mostly uomar- 
ried. Most of them were prosperous mer- 
chants in Constantinople at the time of the 
massacre last August, when their shops were 
pillaged and their property destroyed. Among 
them are tailors, an electrical engineer, a 
silversmith, wood merchant, doctors, drug- 
gists, a dentist and a number of college stu- 
dents. Up to last Saturday about thirty had 
been sent out, and applications and letters of 
inquiry are being received daily. 

Some have been sent to New Hampshire, 
some to the western part of the State and 
some to the Cape. Places secured so far have 
been for domestic and farm work. Miss Black- 
well promised to be responsible for twenty- 
five and the W. C. T. U. for fifty. These fifty 
were sent to Revere on Saturday. 

Besides the aid furnished by Americans the 
Armenians are helping one another. The 
Armenian Relief Association, organized two 
weeks ago and composed of seven prominent 
Armenian merchants of Boston, is doing all 
that can be done to raise funds and secure 
employment. One well-known merchant on 
Tremont Street has found places in his store 
for some six or seven, and even laborers who 
have been earning $3 or $4 a week are sharing 
this with their more needy c)untrymen. Mr. 
Gulesian is the executive member of the re- 
lief committee and will be glad to receive 
contributions of clothing and other supplies 
at 16 Waltham Street. 

There are about 3,000 Armenians in Mass- 
achusetts, principally at Lynn, Worcester, 
Lawrence and Haverhill. In the vicinity of 
Boston there are about 500, of whom about 
150 men and six or seven women are in the 
city proper. They are industrious, honest 
and frugal and almost never found among 
paupers. 

The writer has for a number of years taught 
the English language to foreigners, including 
Germans, French, Italians, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian Jews and other nationalities, but among 
them all she has found no men more intelli. 
gent and more eager to learn than the class of 
Armenians she is now teaching, few of whom 
have been in this country more than six 
months. 2, 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


LITTLE—DAVIS—In Chicago, Oct. 13, 4 Rev. W. A. 
Warren of Waterville, Minn., Rev. Wilbur G. Little 
of Allison, Io., and Letta A. Davis of Parkersburg. 

MANSS—ALLEN—In Polo, Ill, Oct, 28, Rev. W. H. 
Manss, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, Chi- 
cago, and Jennie Allen of Polo. 

POETON—HALE-—In Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 4, by Rev. H. 
Bross, D. D.. Rev. Jusiah Poeton of Peabody, Mass., 
and Harriet Ives, daughter of Thomas Edward Hale, 
of Castine, Me. Mr. Poeton takes up the work at 
the First Ch., Taylor, Neb. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
sdditional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








SAMUEL—In Brewster, Nov. 4, Lucy Alley, wife of 
Rev. Robert Samuel, aged 71 yrs. 

SYKES-—In Chicago, Oct, 22, James W. Sykes, formerly 
of Newton, aged 63 yrs. He was associated with the 
house of Fairbanks, Morse & Uo., Chicago. 


iMISS ESTHER WHITTEMORE 

Of Everett, Mass., aged seventy-eight years and ten 
months, daughter of the late Witllam Whittemore, 
after an illness of four weeks, which was borne with 
Christian fortitude, fell asleep in Jesus Saturday morn- 
ing, Oct. 24. She had been a devoted member of the 
Congregational church for more than ong | years, at one 
time was leader of the church choir, having a fine 
soprano voice, and for tweuty-five years was a teacher 
in the Sabbath school. She leaves one devoted sister 
who has been ber constant companion since childhood, 
and three brothers, to mourn her loss. A large circle 
of friends was present at her funeral services, which 
were conducted by a former pastor, Rev. G. Y. Wash- 
burn, and present pastor of the church, Rev. Arthur 
Patten. The beautiful floral tributes testified of the 
love and friendship of her many friends. Hers was a 
character of sterling Christian qualities. Scorning all 
the petty worldly vanities, she lived a simple, cheerful, 
Christian life, trusting in that Saviour with whom she 
now dwells,in her Father’s house of many mansions. 

Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep! 

From which none ever wake to weep; 

A calm and undisturbed repose, 

Unbroken by the last of foes. 





Essay ON STUMBLING —In another column of this 
paper 18 an interesting essay on Stumbling. It 
shows that many people stumble from getting in 
their own way, and tells plainly how to get out of 
one’s way. It is, altogether, an article well worth 
reading. It is contributed by the Paine Furniture 
Company in their annoncement, 





Any kind of meat, cooked or uncooked, for 


sausage, hash or mince-meat; lobster and 
chicken for salad; tripe, codfish, etc., with the 


Enterprise 
NEW 


MEAT CHOPPER 


8a-TINNED“G@O 
In two pieces—can be 
taken apart, cleaned 
and put together as 
easily as you can wash 
a dish.. No parts to 
lose or get out of order. 
No. 2, $1.75; No. 4. $2.25. 
Pays for itself. Useful 
every day in the year. 
Ask your dealer. 
Send two 2c stamps for 
the ‘Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”’ 
200 recipes. 















The Enterprise M’f’g Co. of Pa., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of the Enterprise Raisin Seeder 














DEAF-NESS “vciiereu’ts” 


filson’s Common Sense Ear Drums—helps 
where medicine fails; stops the pro- 
izress of deafness; concentrates sound 
waves to one pointupon Natural Drum, 
also takes the place of Natural Drums 







tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness and 
ico stirery a b Arg gio EAR < oe co., 
( 83: rust Bdg., Louisville '° 
Offices (1122 Broadway, (Room 851), Hew York, 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 
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We wish we could make 
everybody believe that 
promptness is prevention; 
that there should be no de- 
lay when you are losing flesh 
and when you are pale, espec- 
ially if a cough be present. 
The continued use of Scott’s 
Emulsion in the early stages of 
lung affections does prevent 
the , development of Con- 
sumption. Your doctor will 
tell you this is true and we 
state it without wishing to 
make any false claims or 
false promises. Free book 
tells more on the subject. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





Children love 


» tolook at pictures and be told a 

story. Why not take advantage 
; of this trait to fill the 
Church on Sunday 
evenings. 

Show them pictures 
by the aid of one of 
our Stereopticons. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 


and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng, 16 Beekman St., New York. 
dhe largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston; 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 

La Sulle St. KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 

APOLIS ; 1564 Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. 











Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quind-Larocie 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 
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NASAL 
CATARRH 


LOCAL DISEASE 
and is the resuit of colds 
and sudden climatic 

changes. 
This remedy does not 
contain mercury or aby 
other injurious drug. 


ELY’S 

CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, 
C0 Heals and Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, 
Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly 
absorved. Gives relief at once. 50 cents at Drug 

gists or by mail; samples 10c. by mail. . 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


Bric Cereal. Endorsed 


by physicians in ca: Nef and irritable Digestive 
Organs,and Kidney’ Emollient, attractive, 
palatable, Unsurpafh hole range of cereals. 


MPLE FREE. 
Ask Dealers, oF 
wn, N. Y.,U.S 





{IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE poral 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEES 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Accessions to the Churches. 


Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 8 12 
Redlands, First, = § 
Riverside, — 7 
Santa Ana, — 8 
Shermanton, — il 
CONNECTICUT, 
Ansonia, First, 5 
Greentield Hill, ; § 
Hartford, Fourth, 4 8 
Wilton, 4 
IOWA. 
Buffalo Center, — 7 
= Rapids, Beth- . 
pes Moines, Plym-— : 
outh 
Garden P rairie, 6 6 
Grinnell, 10 
MAINE, 
Bangor, Central, —-. 
Bath, Wiuter S8t., 3 
Biddeford, — 5 
Bridgton, — 3 
Island Falls, 3 63 
N. Bridgton, 2 4 
Woodford, 3.6 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Andover, Free, 4 6 
Auburndale, 7 
Boston, Berkeley 
Temple, 2 9 
Dore ester, Second, | ll 
Eliot, S 7 
Highland, 3 3 


Jamaica Plain, Cen- 
0 


Mt. Vernon, 
Phillips, 
Shawmut. 
Brookline, Leyden, 
Chelsea, First, 
Central, 
Clinton, 
Easton, 
Everett, Mystic Side, 
Fall River, Central, 
Haverhi!!, Center, 
Lowell, First, 
Trinitarian, 
Hyde Park, First, 
Malden, First, 
Northampton, First, 
Pittsfield, First, 
8. Acton, 
W. Newton 


Plymouth, 
Swedish, First, 


Cm oeucn»! cote Resco enmesec ce | mm | moh D 


Worcester, Bethany, 4 
Hope, 4 
Old South, 9 
Piedmont, 6 
Pilgrim, 12 

‘ 
6 


MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Pilgrim, 9 15 
Lewiston, . Ff 
Olivet, — 8 
Romeo, — 3 
Saginaw, 5 8 
Conf., 307; 


Conf. Tct. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Open 
Door, S.J 
Plymouth, 2 14 
St. Paul, Pacitic, 23 (27 
NEBRASKA, 
Alma, 8 12 
Calboun, = - 
Long Pine, 6 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Exeter, First, 2 4 
Gilmanton Iron 
orks, 2 3 
Hilisbo:s Center, 2 3 
Maribor — § 
Sashes, “Pilgrim, +3 
Plym outh, — 4 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn, Rochester 
> 3 3 
Corona, Union, 8 
OHIO. 
Oberlin, First, 419 
Second, 6 21 
OBEGOY. 
Eugene, — 7 
Portland, First, — 38 
Salem, — 4 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
pocomers. 32 
Pittston, Welsh, — 10 
VERMONT. 
Burlington, College 
St., 2 6 
Highgate, q 
Jeffersonville, — 3 
Royaiton, 4 6 
St. Johnsbury, North, 4 6 
Salisbury, 2 3 
WASHINGTON, 
Leavenworth, 4 
Spokane, W estmin-_ 
ster, - ll 
WISCONSIN. 
3eloit, First, Ls 
Second, 10 10 
OTHER CHURCHES, 
Burdette, Col., — 10 
Highland, Kan. — 42 
a gg oy 1i)., First, 8 10 
Nailor, G — 10 
Providence, R.L., 
Academy Ave., 6 
St. soe Mo., Re- 
deem 8 ll 
Wardner: Idaho 4 
Churches with ‘less 
than three, 14 40 


Tot., 810. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf, 12,975; Tot., 23,327. 





Calls. 
BALCOM, Fred. A., E. Douglass, Mass., to“‘ Union ’’ Ch., 


Saylesville, R. 1. Accepts. 


BEAVIS H, 8., to First Ch., Hamilton, Ont. 


CAMPBELL, John P., New U 


lll. Accepts. 


DODGK, Prescott D , Newton Falls, O., to Tallmadge: 
GIBSON, Witlard P. (Pres.), 


burgh, 0. Accepts. 


Andover, O. Accept 


Im, Minn., to Hennepin, 


Evart, Mich. +, to Hunts- 
GRIFFITH, Joshua O., Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., to 
8. 


HADDEN, R. A., Forest Heights Ch, —aoewetie, to 


Immanuel Ch., Burnside, Chicago. Acce 
ULL, Geo. H., to permanent —_— at 
and Jetmore, Kan. Accepts 


KING, J. 8., to Nailor, Ga. 
LEWIs, John B., Erwin, & 


Rush Center 


. D., to Highmore and Hola- 


bird. Ace epts, to begin work on his return from 


abroad 


te 


MARTIN, Edwin, Bloomfield, Neb., 


Accepts. 


mere Percival F., Cambridge, N. Y., to Lancas- 
to Erwin, 8S. D. 


MATHER, J. Bruce, Harlan, Io.. accepts call to Garner 
and to Pioneer Ch., “lear Lake 
MOSES, Dighton, recently chay lain Ct, State Prison 
and previously pastor at Granby, Ct., to Troy, N. 


Accepts. 


I 
PIERCE, Wm., Creston, I)., 


cepts, 


to Highmore, 8. D. Ac- 


RICHIE, David H., to Mondovi, Wis., for the fourth 
yesr, not to the permanent pastorate. 
SARKIS, Elias J., recently of De smet, 8. D., to Bloom- 


field, Neb. Accepts. 


SPENCE, J. M. A. , Uhicago, to Clark, 8. D. Accepts. 
STALE : , John hp formerly of Leslie, Mich., to Dexter. 


Accep 


SYLV ds: TE R, J. Walter, S. Broadway Ch., Denver, Col., 

to Second Pres, Ch., Albany, N. Y. 

TAGGART, Chas. E., formerly of Rockford, Io., to Elk 
. D 


Point. 8 


WARNER, Thos. H., Clinton, Mich., to Perry. 


cepts 


Ac- 


pts 
YOUNG, Harry W., to Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, 


Ore. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
ABERC ROMBIE, Ralph H.,o and i. W. Newbury, Vt., 
R i.’ T. Barnard; other parts, 
ev. Messrs, J... Merrill, C. L. Skinner, R. G. Bug- 


Nov. 6, Sermon, Rev. 


bee, C. H. Cooleage. 


HALE, Harris G., i. Leyden Ch.. Brookline, Mass., 


Nov. 4. Address. Pres, 


Geo. Harris, D.D.; other 


parts, Rey. KE. M. Noyes, Hon. S. B. Capen, Drs. Ar- 


qinur Little, G. A, Gordon, W. E. Barton, W. H. D: 
BTIMSOSY’ Wm. H., i. North Ch., New York cit 
ISON, Henry A., i. Manhattan Ch., 
Noy 9. ‘Addresses by Drs. 
Obdb; other parts, Drs. A. 
Abbott, R. R. Meredith and Rev. 


. P. Atterbury. 


WILCOX, A. ¥., &, Newark Valley, N.Y. Oct, 23. 
Resignations, 
ANGEL L, Sam’l D., Bakersfield, Vt. 


EVANS, John E., Henry, Lil. 
LASON, Andrew, St. Albans, Vt., 


e 


HAR T:on, Jas., Beaco! 


n, Io. 
= L ARS, John’A., White Oaks, N. M., 


HOWE! LL, 
Sp. kane Presbytery. 


avis. 
eee a 

New York, 
R. 8. Storrs and H. E. 
J. 7 Rehrends, Lyman 


to take effect 


to take effect 
Jas, Big Bend, Spokane, Wn., to join 





The Congregationalist 


"> Jens, SecondjCh., Wesley, Io., for further 


study. 
THAYER, O. Franklin, Cheney, Wn., wiant resig- 
nation and decides to remain another yea 
THRALL, J. Brainerd, First Ch., Albany, N. Y., to take 
effect March 1. 
Dismissicns. 


BRAY, Henry E., W. Rutland, Vt., Oct. 26. His address 
will be S, Framingham, Mass. 

PARSONS, Jas., Vacaville, Cal., Oct. id, 

PRATT, Magee, Kensington, Ct., Oct. 1. 


Churches Organized. 


BROOKLINE, Mass oy org. and ree. 4 Nov., 55 
members. Rev. H. Hale is pastor. 

GAZA, lo., Rev. J. K. Siutting, pastor. 

NAILOR, Ga., 10 members, 

OAK GROV E, Io., 25 Oct., united with Wittemburg, in 
eare a Rev. Edward Durant. 

SOUTH WALLINGFORD, Vt , 2 Nov. nine members. 

WALLA WALLA, Wn., German, 25 Oct 


Miscellaneous. 


ADAMS, Geo. C., and family, were given a reception 
by Compton Hill Ch,, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 2, at which 
they were presented with rich gifts "of silver and an 
address handsomely engrossed, mounted and framed, 
which had been adopted by the chureh at its previous 
midweek meeting. 

FULLER, Edgar R&., was heartily welcomed to his new 
pastorate at Imlay City, Mich., with a fully attended 
reception held in the church. 

FULLERTON, J. Ellsworth, and wife, of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., at their recent “at home” on the 20th anniver- 
sary of their marriage, were generously remembered 
by their parishioners and friends with valuable gifts, 
ones a purse of over $100. 

ENRY, Miss E K., bas been aavites to supply for a 
time at Highmore and Holabird, 8 

KIMBALL, Lucien ©., recent Lediny at Middletield, 
Mass., nocents appointments as New Eng. Sec’y for 
the National Reform Association and fisancial agent 
for the Congregational Record and New Hampshire 
Journal_ His address ¥ Canterbury Depot, ° 

SUTHERLAND, J. W., Webster Groves, Mo., is unable 

to pertorm his pastoral duties, owing to illness. The 

pu yD. is _ g ——_ by Rev. A. L. Love 

Vvoo Spencer, who recently resigned his 
aes ran Wert Winsted, (t., sailed for Glasgow 
recently. His friends made. him a present of $100 be- 
fore his de ——s 

WARD, Ear! J., Johnsbury, Vt., is supplying at 
Barton tilla ore cau be found. 





If your Food Distresses you 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It aids the stomach to digest the food, and does 
away with that full feeling after eating. 





739 


You might 


just as well 
try to 
blow 
around 
a weath- 
er vane 















as to 
help some people by pointing 
out the right way. They won't 
see it. Even if you prove to 
them that it’s the easiest way, 
and the safest, and cheapest, 
they won't walk in it. But this 
isn't so with all. It’s only a 
few, comparatively. We're not 
complaining. There are mill- 
ions of women who have 
seized on Pearline’s way of 
washing—glad to save their 
labor, time, clothes, and money 
with it. Most women don't 
need much urging when they 
fully understand all the help 
that comes with Pearline. 50 
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Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


v? 
and a ” Chautauqua Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 

to family. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 


CASE CONTAINS... 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 






Both if at retail ° 
You get the Premium 
gratis. 





- «+ $20.00 


son 5 J (), 





AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
A IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, Sept. 24th, Oct. 15th. 
Note.—The Larkin a Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years past 


in advertising their ‘‘ Comb 


nation Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or chair. 


The pub- 


lisher of this _— has written personally toa number of subscribers who have responded to the advertisement 


and purchase 


the soap. Without exception they state that they are perfectly satisfied with the soaps and with 


the business methods of the Larkin Co, The letters speak in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that 


accompany it.—7he Conyregat onalist. < 





ANY ONE CAN COOK WITH A 


GLENWOOD 


RANCE 


As it is fitted with aT HERMOMETER 


attached to the oven door, that indicates 








the exact heat in the oven 





For sale in all prominent cities and towns 


throughout New England. 


MADE BY WEIR STOVE ¢ COMPANY, TAl TAUNTON, mass. _—Y 


_ REFLECTORS ! 


Handsome designs for electric light as 
Jated Corrugate 4 Gass reflectors. and ght, g 





BAILEY’S , 


compound, light-spreading, Silver- 


most perfect ht ever made 
_ for “CHURCHES, falls, etc. 


at all times. 








/ 


oil. Catalogue and price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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& 
tae painter decorates the wall; the 
artist-in-needle-work decorates 
the furniture; the emperor decorates 
with a medal the faithful soldier; but 
dirt decorates all neglected things and 
AN ., _ places with its own peculiar 
OLY bates badge of disgrace. 
Si ¥ Decorative art is a good 
\. thing if it does not lead people so 
) high up that they cannot see the 
dirt that accumulates in the kitchen 
and inthe corners. It is those house- 
keepers who use SAPOLIO that win 
the medal of honor and have houses 
and reputations free from the imputa- 
tion of a decoration of dirt. 
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A quick, cool wash with Ivory serves 
To soothe and ease the strain. 
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; Copyright, 1538, by Tne Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 
When office work has tried the nerves 
And taxed both hands and brain, bi 
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The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


9 WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 

SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 

SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 

INFLAMMATIONS. .... . 


USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR_NAME, POND’S EX- 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


For PILES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 





“Just Right!" 


The verdict 9s eh 
of veteran oe 
operators 
UDOD ..  _eitttesaeaaate 


IMPROVED MODELS 


OF THE 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter. 


A MAXIMUM OF DURABILITY, 
CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY, WITH 
A MINIMUM OF MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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